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THE BRAVE MAJOR MONIAC AND THE 
CREEK VOLUNTEERS 
By Carolyn Thomas Foreman 


A Creek hero who should be celebrated among his people is 
apparently unknown in Oklahoma, the home of the Muskogee or 
Creek Indians. There seem to be no members of the Moniae family 
in this state, although there are descendants of other Creek volun- 
teers who fought with the United States in the Seminole War of 
1836.1 


The Moniac family had its origin in Holland, and the name 
can be traced in this country to a time before the Revolution when 
it was said that there was never a Talasse or a Natchez Indian 
who took up arms against the colonists; this attitude was attributed 
to the influence of Dixon Moniae and James McQueen.? 


McQueen, a Scotsman, and Dixon, or Dick Moniae appear to 
have been associated before the Revolution. They were instrumental 
in breaking up a small town built by the French at the junction of 
the Coosa and Tallapoosa rivers, near old Fort Jackson. MeQueen 
had married a Talasse woman, and in 1756 he moved the members 
of her tribe down opposite Tuckabatchi and settled the Natchez, 
under Chief Chenubby and Dixon Moniae, at the Talasse old fields 
on the Talassehatchi Creek.* 


Another well known half-breed was William Weatherford, the 
son of Charles Weatherford, a white man who went into the Creek 
country soon after the Revolution. William’s mother was a half- 
breed Tuskegee, and the daughter of a Scotsman named Malcolm 
McPherson. William Weatherford was described as: ‘‘a man of 
fine sense, great courage [who] knew much about the government 
and mankind in particular ...’’ He was not a chief, according to 
General Woodward, although the Handbook of American Indians 
accords him that position; at any rate he had great influence with 
the Indians. Malcolm MePherson’s daughter, Sehoy, who was 
reared in early youth by the family of Dixon Moniac, first married 
John Tate, last English agent among the Creeks. By him she bore 
a son whom she named David. As a man, he is said to have been 
es ‘ 


1 Various spellings of the name Moniac are McNac, McNack, Monica, Moniack. 
The last was sometimes used by Alexander McGillivray in letters delivered by 
ete (McGillivray of the Creeks, John Walton Caughey, Norman, 1938, pp. 

2“James McQueen was the first white man I ever heard of being among the 
Creeks. He was born in 1683—went into the nation in 1716, and died in fee 
(Thomas S. Woodard, Woodard’s Reminiscences of the Creek, or Muscogee Indian 
Copier Ala., 1939, pp. 110, 116.) 
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a person of fine sense, great firmness, and kind to his intimate 
friends as well as remarkably charitable to strangers. 


Charles Weatherford was the second husband of Sehoy Tate, 
and by him she had four children. Their eldest daughter, Elizabeth, 
married Sam Moniae who was the son of William Moniae and Polly 
Colbert, a Tuskegee woman. There is an island in the Alabama 
_ River, near the mouth of Noland Creek, which is known as Moniac 
Island, and it was there that William Weatherford settled his peo- 
ple. He and Sam Moniac, together with other men, accompanied 
Col. Benjamin Hawkins to the Hickory Ground (on the edge of the 
_modern city of Wetumpka) when he arrested the notorious William 
Augustus Bowles, who was there at the head of 1,500 Indian war- 
riors. That episode made Weatherford well known in Georgia.4 


From Little Tallassie, on April 4, 1787, Alexander McGillivray 
wrote to Governor Arturo O’Neill at Pensacola: ‘‘I am Sorry to 
inform Your Excellency of the sudden Death of my Interpreter 
Moniae who dyed of a dry Belly Ache. I feel his Loss. He was 
a Just & faithfull man in his place. I Shall never have Such an- 
other again.’’ In another letter to O’Neill dated August 12, 1788, 
he acknowledged his esteemed favor but he had no paper to write 
till young Moniae came home with his pack horses.5 
Sam Moniac, considered one of the most intelligent half-breeds 
in the nation, was selected as interpreter by General McGillivray 
at the time he visited George Washington in New York to make 
his celebrated treaty of 1790. General Woodward wrote that he 
had frequently seen the medal that General Washington gave Moniac 
on that occasion. The Indian always kept it on his person, and 
_ it was buried with him in his grave at Pass Christian, Mississippi.® 
| Sam Moniac was the owner of a tavern beside the Federal road 
which ran some fourteen miles south and west of the city of Mont- 
' gomery; the inn was located at the junction of the Pinchona and 
_ Pintlala creeks near an Indian mound. He also owned cow pens 
_on Pinchona Creek.” 
: In 1811, when Tecumseh and his followers visited Tuckabatchi 
- Town to enlist the Creeks in Pontiac’s conspiracy against the United 
States, Moniac and Weatherford attended the talk where no white 
_ persons were permitted. Tecumseh stated that if the object of his 
mission could be attained, the Creeks would be in a position to re- 
cover all of the land that the whites had taken from them, and the 


a7. 
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; 4 Woodward, op. cit., pp. 42, 49, 89; Dr. Marion Elisah Tarvin manuscript, 
q September, 1893, in library of Grant Foreman. 

¥) 5 Caughey, op. cit., pp. 147-48, 191. 

4 6 Woodward, op. cit., p. 94. 

7 Authority of Mr, Peter A. Brannon, Department of Archives and History, 
Montgomery, Alabama, in a letter to the writer, January 20, 1944; Woodward, 
op. cit. p. 93. Pintlala Creek flows southeast into Alabama River, sixteen miles 
below Montgomery (Lippincott’s Gazeteer, Philadelphia, 1888.) 
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British would respect their rights. Sam Moniae was the first man 
to oppose the great Shawnee; he declared that the talk was a bad 
one and:that Tecumseh should leave the Creek Nation. 


Sam Moniac, with Weatherford, in 1813, made a trip to the 
Chickasaws in Mississippi Territory for the purpose of trading in 
beef cattle. When they returned they found an assembly of several 
chiefs engaged in taking the black drink. The families of* Moniae 
and Weatherford were present on the square, and the chiefs warned 
the two men that they must join in the hostilities against the United __ 
States, or be put to death. Moniac boldly refused, and had mounted 
his horse, when Josiah Francis, his brother-in-law, seized his bridle. 
Seizing a war club from the hand of Francis, David dealt him a 
hard blow and dashed away, followed by a shower of bullets.® 


Sam and Sehoy Moniace became the parents of several children; 
their son David, because of the ‘‘faithful and disinterested friend- 
ship of his father to the whites,’’ received an appointment to the 
United States Military Academy on September 18, 1817, when fif- 
teen or sixteen years of age.® 


David Moniac’s ancestry and background explain the eagerness 
of the youth to become a soldier. From his relatives and friends 
he must have heard tales of the Revolution, the War of 1812, and 
of his countrymen who had participated in the battles. 


David Moniae went to West Point from his father’s home in 
the central part of Alabama, where he lived before he moved to his 
plantation on Little River.!° 


It is said that David could not read when he left home, but 
after a six month’s course of study under an Irish tutor he passed 
the examination for West Point. Three months before his grad- 
uation from the Military Academy young Moniac received the fol- 
lowing disturbing letter from his uncle, David Tate: 


“Cadet David Moniac, West Point, New-York. 

April 28rd, 1822. Dear Nephew 
“Your letter came safe to hand, & the contents was particularly at- 
tended to, you will excuse my not writing you earlier as I was waiting 
to hear from your father & mother, but no opportunity offered from that 
quarter, I have this moment taken up my pen to answer your letter. You 
requested me to endeavor to get what property was left off your fathers 
in my possession until you could return to take charge of it yourself, 
but it was too late, your father had partly waisted all, long before you~ 
wrote me. I took it upon myself to advise your father not to waist his 
property but it had no effect he kept continually drunk, & made bad trades, 
& every advantage was taken. Your father has at this time little or no 


8 Woodward, op. cit., pp. 95-96. 
Peri op. cit., p. 89. 
uthority of Peter A. Brannon; The American State Pa ers, “Milita fa 
fairs” (Vol. 7, p. 27) credit David Moniac’s appointment to the Military ree 
to Mississippi, while Heitman, in his Historical Register and Dictionary of the 
United States Army, (Vol. I, p. 719) says he was appointed from Alabama. : 
11 Authority Peter Brannon, March 2, 1944, i 
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property & has been compeled to move into the nation to save what little 
he has, you need not make any calculations on your fathers property as 
I am fearful that he will be without any in a short time. 


“Your mother still holds her property, perhaps you may calculate on 
some from her. I would advise you to get home as quick as you can con- 
veniently do it, as your presence is very much wanted at home. Your 
sister has been living with me for two years & going to school, she has 
some of your mothers negroes which are at this time in my possession. 
As it is entirely out of the power of your father to assist you to any 
money should you need it to get home, I have made an arrangement for 
you to get what will be necessary to bring you home. You will call on 
T. B. Wakeman Esqr No. 187 Pearl Street New York. Should an oppor- 
tunity offer to get a passage to Pensacola Mobile or Blakely whenever 
you are ready to start for home, I would advise you to come by water, 
should you land in Pensacola enquire for Mr. Collins, who will assist 
you in getting as far as my house, should you land in Mobile enquire 


~for Messrs Sheffield & Leayens living in Blakely & they will assist you 


in getting as far as my house. 


“All I have to say to my Dear Nephew is to use no extravagance and 
not to call on Mr. Wakeman until you are ready to start for home. 


“Your sister & your neices all send their best respects to you and 
are anxious to see you arrive safe, your uncles William & John Weather- 
ford & family are all well. Nothing worth your attention in this quarter 
only hard times. You will answer my letter & say when we may expect 
you. 

“T am yrs my Dear Nephew &c &c 

“David Tate, 
“NB You had best advise with Mr. Wakeman the best way for you to 
get home & go agreeable to his directions and let him provide for you. 
D.. Tate.?12 é 

Moniae stood number 39 in his class when he was graduated 
on July 1, 1822; he was assigned as a brevet second lieutenant to 
the Sixth Infantry, but immediately afterward he was granted a 
leave of absence to December 31, 1822. When that date arrived, he 
resigned from the army, no doubt feeling that it was his duty to 
remain at home to attempt to help his family. It was a pity that 
he left the service, as he was the first Indian to be graduated from 
West Point.!3 A search discloses that eighteen officers in Moniac’s 
class of 1822 resigned from the army within a few years. 


After the Dade massacre the government ordered a pursuit and 
punishment of the Seminole Indians, and suggested the enlistment 
of Indian fighters in the campaign. Gen. Thomas 8. Woodward, of 
Macon County, Alabama, was authorized, on March 14, 1836, by 
Gen. Winfield Scott to secure the services of five hundred Creek 
warriors, to be used as auxiliaries against the Seminole Indians. 
United States agents in the Creek Nation were ordered to give every 
facility to raising and despatching this force. 


12 Military Records Division, Alabama’s Department of Archives and History, 


Montgomery. 
‘ 13 Cullum, Biographical Register of the Officer Graduates of the United States 


Military Academy, New York, 1868, vol. I, p. 239. 
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cs issi nnot be granted to the gentlemen who may 
be a ciernen eal Cte, tobase wee the commander will be considered as 
having the rank of lieutenant colonel, the next officer the rank of major, 
and the third that of captain. . .”’14 

General Woodward, employed at that time in operations of 
Creek removal to the West, declined to attempt to raise the volun- 
teers, declaring that he had no influence with the Indians, but if 
they were raised, and no better man could be found, he would go 
with them; this project would have delayed emigration of the Creeks, 
and Woodward disapproved of it on that account. 


Secretary Cass wrote to Hogan from Washington, April 12, 1836, 
as follows: 


“I would rather that the campaign should be brought to a successful 
termination without the aid of the Creek Indians. Still, if from the nature 
of the operations this cannot be done without sacrificing our own troops 
to the unhealthfulness of the climate in the sickly season of the year, the 
department will consent to have a corps of these Indians raised, if they 
are willing to be employed.” 


On July 11, Cass wrote to Maj. Gen. Thomas 8. Jesup at Fort 
Mitchell, Alabama: 


‘Tt has been suggested that a few Creek warriors might be useful 
to Governor Call [of Florida], and might be willing to be employed in the 
contemplated expedition against the Seminole Indians. You will please 
to correspond with Governor Call on this subject, and if he should desire 
it, I would thank you to raise a small corps of this description, not ex- 
ceeding two or three hundred, and send them to Florida. They may be 
paid and organized as volunteers, but would be placed under the command 
of some white man, well acquainted with them, and who has their confi- 


dence . , .”16 

General Jesup, in command of the forces in Florida, appointed 
Capt. John F. Lane, Second Dragoons, and only twenty-six years 
old, to command the Indian foree.17 David Moniac, who had volun- 
teered, was made a captain, and the other officers were white men. 
No doubt Colonel Lane was glad to have a man with Moniac’s 
training as an officer in his regiment, particularly one with his 
standing in the Creek Nation, and one who would be an inspiration 
to the other Indians. Under instructions wf the commanding gen- 
eral, the band of friendly Indian warriors was to be ‘‘mustered 


into the service, mounted, equipped, supplied and paid as volun- — 


teers, for twelve months.’’!8 


14 American State Papers, “Military Affairs”, vol. VII, p. 258. Order No. 13. 

15 Ibid., “Military Affairs,” vol. VII, p. 260, letter from John B. Hogan, super- 
intendent of Creek Removal, to Hon. Lewis Cass, secretary of war, from Tuskegee, 
March 28, 1836. : 

16 Jbid., “Military Affairs,” vol. VI, p. 1047. 

17 Army and Navy Chronicle, November 17, 1836, p. 311. Lane had served on 
the Staff of General Jesup during the Creek war. 

18 House Document No. 27, Twenty-fifth congress, first session, Indians in 


military service. “Headquarters Army of the South, Fort Mitchell, July 25, 1836, 
Order No. 50.” 
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Among the Creek volunteers were two celebrated men of the 
tribe: Tustennuggee Emathla, commonly called Jim Boy, and Paddy 
Carr. The first was described as ‘‘a fine-looking Savage, and has 
a certain air of importance in his appearance and bearing that 
marks him out as a ‘great chief.’ ’’!9 

The Creeks were recruited under Jim Boy,?” and doubtless these 
warriors had great respect for him. He stood over six feet, had 
a martial appearance and great physical strength. He was instructed 
by General Jesup not to engage in hostilities with the Seminoles 
until he had attempted to induce them to abandon their hopeless 
contest against the whites.2! 

Paddy Carr (Patrick Carey), an intelligent half-breed, had 
acted as an interpreter with the Creek delegation to Washington 


“in the spring of 1831; during the Creek removal to the west he 


was associated with a band of citizens of Columbus, Georgia, who 
attempted ‘‘the most detestable and heartless frauds upon the In- 
dians to be found in history.’’ Echo Hadjo,22 sent out with a white 
flag to offer peace to the belligerent Indians, was greeted with the 
question: ‘‘What have ye come here for?’’ by the hostile chief, 
who also demanded: ‘‘What have you to do with the business?’’ 
To which Echo Hadjo replied: ‘‘We have come to offer you peace 
. .. We have entered into the service of the United States for the 
purpose of persuading you to make peace.’’ The Seminoles were 
very boastful regarding their past battles, and some of the young 
warriors were about to kill Echo Hadjo and his delegation, when 
the chief interfered. When departing the Creek was informed that 
he had narrowly escaped death, and that if another party was sent 
to the Seminoles they would be killed.?* 

On September 20, 1836, the Creek volunteers boarded steam- 
boats twelve miles below Fort Mitchell for Tampa Bay; leaving there, 
the force was engaged in several skirmishes and the soldiers captured 
500 head of cattle before arriving at Fort Drane, on October 19. 
Colonel Lane was seriously ill when he reached Fort Drane,?* and 
while sitting in Captain Galt’s tent, complained of severe pain in 
his head, inquired if the tent was not very warm; Captain Galt went 
out to raise the tent when he heard a groan. He returned at once 
and found Colonel Lane on his knees, with the point of his sword 


19 Foreman, Indian Removal, Norman, 1932, p. 186, from The Courier, (New 
Orleans) October 16, 1837, p. 3, col. 1; John T. Sprague, The Origin, Progress, 
and Conclusion of the Florida War, New York, 1848, p. 162. 

20 Army and Navy Chronicle, IV, p. 8; Foreman, ibid., p. 348, note 15. 

21 The Indian Tribes of North America, Thomas L. McKenney and James Hall, 
Edinburgh, 1934, vol. II, pp. 173, 174. ; 

22 Echo Hadjo and two of Jim Boy’s sons served with the Creek volunteers in 
the Seminole war. Foreman, Indian Removal, pp. 107, 130, notes 6 and 7. 

23 A letter from Fort Brooks, Florida, dated 5 ees 8, 1836, printed in the 

rmy and N Chronicle, November 3, 1836, p. 285. 
= 24 “Bl ed op. cit, Norman, 1932, p. 179; Albert G. Brackett, History of the 
United States Cavalry, New York, 1865, p. 47; Cullum, op. cit. vol. I, p. 328. 
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in his right eye. He did not speak again, and died in a few 
minutes. His friends thought that he had brain fever, as there 
was no cause for him to have committed suicide. “‘He was highly 
respected and esteemed by all who knew him. No officer had been 
more rapidly advanced . . . or enjoyed a greater degree the confi- 
dence of his commanding officer .. .”’ 


The officers of the Creek volunteers held a meeting at Fort 


Drane on October 23, to adopt resolutions to express their regret at | 


the loss they had su. .ained by the death of Colonel Lane. Lieutenant 
Colonel Harvey Brown” occupied the chair, and the resolutions were 
signed by him, by Wm. G. Freeman, captain and adjutant; Major 
W. W. Morris,* and the captains of the volunteers, including David 
Moniae.?? 

The St. Augustine Herald, November 2, 1836, reported the fol- 
lowing particulars regarding the position and intended movements 
of the army under General Call at Fort Drane, on October 30: 


‘« , . the regiment of Creek volunteers are all ready to march 
at a moment’s warning, in the best of temper and spirits.’’ The 
vacancy caused by the death of the ‘‘lamented Lane, will be ably 
filled by Colonel Pierce,2’ for whom the Indians, from former ac- 
quaintance in the Creek Nation, have testified the greatest respect 
and regard. Under his command, and associated with the gallant 
veterans of the army, whom he will lead in the field, they will prove 
a most efficient corps.’’?9 

The army left Fort Drane on November 12 for the Withlacoochee, 
and three days later Moniae became a major. The Jacksonville 
‘Courier, on November 10, reported: ‘‘Colonel Pierce was ordered 
. .. to proceed to the nation. They go again to that charmed spot, 
where nearly all of our forces have met defeat, the Withlacooche; 

. . Where Osceola, proud monarch of the wilderness, reigns tri- 
umphant.’’ ; 

On November 26 Colonel Pierce, commanding the right division, 
reported to Governor Call from ‘‘Camp near Volusia . . . the 3d 


*5 Harvey Brown of New Jersey was appointed to the Military Academy October — 


11, 1814, and upon his graduation entered the artillery branch of the service. He 
held the rank of captain in the Fourth Artillery until he became. connected, as 


lieutenant-colonel, with the Creek volunteers. He was brevetted major November ~ 


21, 1836, for gallant conduct on several occasions, and general efficiency in the 
war against the Florida Indians. (Heitman, op. cit., vol. I, p. 251.) 

26 William Walton Morris of New York entered the Military Academy in 1815. 
He became a captain in the Fourth Artillery December 17, 1836; he received a 
brevet for gallantry on several occasions in the campaign against the Seminole 
Indians in Florida. (Heitman, op. cit., vol. I, p. 728.) 

*7 Army and Navy Chronicle, November 17, 1836, pp. 310-11, 315. 

28 Benjamin Kendrick Pierce was appointed to the army from New Hampshire, 
of which state he was a native. He entered the service in 1812; became a major 
of the First Artillery on June 11, 1836, and lieutenant colonel August 21, for 
distinguished service in affairs at Fort Drane, Florida; died April 1, 1850. 

29 Army and Navy Chronicle, November 24, 1836, p. 331. 
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and 4th columns composed of Creek volunteers commanded by Lieut. 
Col. Brown and Major Morris; after marching about five miles 
and within 400 yards of the Wahoo swamp, the enemy appeared in 

_ force on the edge of the Hammock which skirts the swamp, and by 
their war whoops and other indications showed themselves in readi- 
ness to give battle . . . the Creek volunteers under Lieut. Col. Brown 
penetrated the extreme left. . .’’2° 


In this battle the regulars and Tennesseeans took a trail to the 
right and became stranded in a morass where the men were obliged 
to wade waist-deep in mud and water and the horses could not move.*! 


Colonel Brown had found a trail to the left which avoided the 
morass and passed over dry land through a dense hammock. He 
-pressed forward with great intrepidity, at the head of one hundred 
and fifty Creeks, and soon became engaged with a large body of 
Seminoles, strongly posted in a cypress swamp, on the opposite 
side of a deep and boggy stream. A severe fight ensued, and while 
the ‘‘brave Major Moniae’’ of the Creek regiment, was advancing 
to head a charge across the stream, he fell and sunk into the water. 
The Creeks continued to battle against the fearful odds with which 
they were engaged.** According to Colonel Pierce, the force pushed 
through a large swamp and hammock, driving the enemy before them 
_ for a distance of a mile and a half. ‘‘A portion of our friendly 
Indians at length reached a deep and difficult morass, on the op- 
posite side of which the enemy were posted. In attempting the 
passage of this, Major Moniaec was killed and sunk in the stream.’’ 
A sharp engagement was then commenced by the Creeks under 
Colonel Brown and Major Morris. The loss in Pierce’s division 
consisted of Major Moniac, an Indian chief, two Indian enlisted men 
killed ; Captain Ross, U. S. Marine Corps, and three Indians wounded, 
of the Creek volunteers.** 


Major Moniac’s grave was added to the two large burial places 
containing the men of Dade’s company massacred by the Seminoles 
on December 28, 1835.*4 


Moniae was thirty-four years old when killed. He was graduated 
in the same class at West Point with Major General George A. 
McCall and Major Eustace Trenor who saw much service at Fort 
Gibson, Indian Territory, as young men. A contemptible story con- 


a 30 Jbid., January 5, 1837, p. 8. 

i 31 Samuel G. Drake, The Aboriginal Races of North America, . . New York, 
1880, p. 467. 

4 32 Army and Navy Chronicle, December 15, 1836, Call’s Report to Secretary 
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of War, p. 374; Drake, op. cit., p. 467; Niles’ W eekly Register, December 24, 1836, 
pp. 260-61, from Charleston Courier, December 5, 1836. ; ’ 
j 33 Army and Navy Chronicle, December 15, 1836, p. 374; Sprague, op, cit., 
ep. 165." ‘ 
of Congress, Washington, D. C.; Foreman, op. cit., 1932, p. 179, n. 7. j 
* 34 Re eeeiex Diary of Major Ethan Allen Hitchcock, formerly in the Library 
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cerning the gallant Major Moniac appears in a book written by an 
army officer. He declares that Moniae stood well at West Point, 
‘but, upon going South and getting among his old companions, true 
to his Indian instincts, he stripped off his uniform and changed 
it for a blanket.’’3> It is not likely that Moniac, after four years 
of training at the United States Military Academy, would have be- 
come a blanket Indian after returning to his people. That unfor- 
tunately happened among members of the savage tribes, but it does 
not seem possible with a man of Moniac’s position. He left a daugh- 
ter, and two of his sons were county office-holders; one was a 
sheriff in the late fifties. One or two of the Moniae family are 
living on a farm in the northern part of Baldwin County, Alabama. 


Captain John Sprague, in describing the battle of Wahoo 
Swamp, recounted: ‘‘Lieutenant Colonel Brown, with the Creek 
volunteers, aided by the gallant. Major Morris and the lamented 
Moniac . . . . moved nobly into the action, and for a considerable 
time sustained an unequal combat with the enemy, holding him in 
check until the arrival of the artillery and volunteers.’’** 


- 


Cullum stated that the civil history of Major Moniae was un- 
known, but through the courtesy of Mr. Peter A. Brannon some 
facts of his life before he returned to the army may be given. He 
married Mary Powell, a cousin of Osceola, and several children of 
the union are said to have been ‘‘quite good size’’ at the time of 
their father’s death. The house in which David’s children were 
born is still standing, and is in fairly good condition. 


An account of the temporary post, named in honor of Major 
Moniae, who died a heroic death. at the battle of Wahoo Swamp, is 
contained in a letter which appeared in the Army and Navy Chron- 
acle, August 23, 1838: 


“Camp Moniac, Hogan’s Ferry, E. F. August 5, 1838. 


“T am alone with my company, in a perfect wilderness of pine woods 
and cypress swamps.... 


“T was ordered to establish myself and company at this place (near 
the head of the St. Mary’s and the S. E. corner of the Okefonokee swamp, 
in Florida), rather east from Fort Gilmer and 28 miles from it, and the 
same distance from Trader’s Hill, the head of navigation of the St. Mary’s, 
whence I derive my supplies. I arrived here on the 24th ult., having 
erected a block house, store house, etc., and call my fort FORT MONIAC, 
after the late Major David Moniac, a Creek and an officer of the regi- 
ment of Creek Volunteers, who was killed in action with the Seminoles 

. . in 1836. He was a friend and classmate of mine at West Point, 


and as a small tribute of respect to his memory I call my fort in the 
wilderness by his name... .” 


i Albert C. Brackett, History of the United States Cavalry, New York, 1865, 
p. 47. 


36 John whe Sprague, The Origin, Pro. Tess, and G Poss th F - 
New York, 1848, p. 165. “s onclusion of the Florida Wary 
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The name of the writer of the above letter was not printed in 
the magazine, but a search in Cullum discloses that Captain John 
J. Abercrombie of the First Infantry was the only member of Major 


_ Moniae’s class at West Point stationed in Florida on the date it 


‘re 


sie. 1 cali el oe Weide 


was written. He served in the Florida War from 1837 to 1840, and 
was engaged in the battle of Okee-cho-bee, December 23, 1837. 


A writer at Fort Heilman, East Florida, on September 18, 1838, 
telling of the distribution of troops in that state, reported that part 
of the Second Infantry was located at Fort Moniac.%7 


Although the Indians had been enlisted for one year, the gov- 
ernment decided to retain them in the service until the Seminoles 
were conquered. They were to receive the pay, equipment and emolu- 


-ments of soldiers in the regular army, ‘‘and such plunder as they 


may take from the Seminoles.’’ This offer was understood by the 
Creeks to authorize them to retain the slaves captured in Florida. 
This loot amounted to ninety Negroes who were carried to Fort 
Pike. After many fraudulent claims to these slaves were made by 
traders of Florida and Georgia, they were sold to James C. Watson 
for between fourteen and fifteen thousand dollars.*8 


“When the Indian regiment was raised in the Creek country, for service 
in Florida, it was distinctly understood by them, as well as by me, that 
they were to be allowed to return to Alabama in time to remove to the 
country assigned to them, west of the Mississippi, before the season for 
planting their corn. 


“T found it necessary to retain them in service up to this time, and 
it is important that they remain until the Seminoles remove. ... Had 
they left on the Ist of February, according to assurances given to them, 
I must have called into service at least two regiments of militia or vol- 
unteers to have taken their places, at a heavy expense ,.. From a care- 
ful consideration of all the circumstances in which I found myself, as 
well as from the situation of the enemy and the nature of the country 
in which we were operating, I was decidedly of the opinion that sound 
policy, as well as considerations of economy, made it proper to retain 
the Indian force. . .”’39 


On March 27, from the war department, Secretary Joel R. Poin- 
sett wrote General Jesup: ‘‘ .. . respecting the further continuance 
of the regiment of Creek warriors in the service of the United States. 
The reasons given by you for adopting this measure are entirely 
satisfactory, and the department therefore approves it... .’’#° 


Some of the Creek soldiers succumbed to the unhealthful cli- 
mate; others were sent to their people at Pass Christian, Mississippi, 
where they were waiting to be sent to the west. General Jesup 


37 Army and Navy Chronicle, October 11, 1838, p, 236. 


38 Foreman, op. cit., pp. 161, 365. 

39. General Jesup to Hon. B. F. Butler, secretary of war ad interim, dated Fort 
Dade, March 7, 1837. 

40 American State Papers, vol. VII, p. 522. 
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ordered Lieut. Frederick Searle to go to Pass Christian in Septem- 
ber to muster out the Creek troops.*! 


Jim Boy and other Creek warriors were incensed, upon their 
return to Alabama, to find that the government had not kept faith 
with them regarding the removal of their families. Jim Boy’s family 
had been exempted from the enforced removal until he joined his 
two wives and twelve children. They sailed down the Alabama 
River to Mobile, but were soon moved on to Pass Christian because 
of the panie among the Indians caused by a great number of deaths 
at Mobile Point. Jim Boy and some other chiefs arrived at New 
Orleans on October 16; he and his family sailed aboard the ill-fated 
steamboat Monmouth, and four of his children were drowned when 
the boat was cut in two by the ship Trenton.*” 


In answer to a resolution in the House of Representatives, Sep- 
tember 18, 1837, asking the number of Indians employed in the 
military service since the commencement of the Seminole war, the 
war department reported that an examination of the files in the 
adjutant general’s office showed that ‘‘a regiment of Creek Indians, 
composed of 15 companies, and amounting to an aggregate of 749, 
was received into the service of the United States on September 1, 
1836, by Major General Jesup’s order. . .’’48 


This paper is the result of correspondence with historians and 
historical societies in several states. Sincere thanks are due Col. 
Alfred Hasbrouck, Winter Park, Florida; Mr. T. Frederick Davis, 
Jacksonville, Florida, and Mrs. Rella L. Looney, archivist, Oklahoma 
Historical Society. Mr. Peter A. Brannon, Department of Archives 
and History, Montgomery, Alabama, was most helpful with data 
and suggestions; through his kindness the writer learned much of 
“the brave Major Moniae’’. 


41 Foreman, op. cit., pp. 348, 349. General Woodward. en i a 
- - 348, 349, ; engaged in removin 
the Creeks, states that Sam Moniac is buried at Pass Christian. He may have Ae: 
connected with Woodward in the work of sending his tribesmen to the West, and 
have died far from his family and home. ; 
42 Foreman, op. cit., pp. 184, note L7, 185,.423r. 
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THE PUBLIC LAND POLICY OF THE 
FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES 


By Norman Arthur Graebner* 


Although for many centuries the concept of private property 
has been almost universally accepted by civilized peoples, occa- 
sionally there have been communal forms of rural life in the his- 
tory of the United States. One such attempt was the Virginia 
colony, during the first decade of its existence!; another was the 
famous Brook Farm experiment of George Ripley,? Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Charles Dana, and other intellectuals in Massachusetts a cen- 
tury ago. Neither of these, however, can be considered successful, 
for they were never widely adopted, comprised only small areas, 
and were of short duration. Perhaps the most singular and most 
successful experiment in public ownership was that of the Five 
Civilized Tribes. Residing in what is today eastern Oklahoma, and 
occupying an area larger than the state of Indiana, they employed 
a system of communal land ownership which was not relinquished 
until the turn of the present century. 


These Indians, driven westward by the irresistible force of 
American expansion, immigrated into their new homeland west of 
the Mississippi during the 1820’s and 1830’s. Culturally and po- 
litically the most advanced of all American Indians, they brought 
with them their old tradition of communal landholding. Upon their 
arrival in the West they were agreeably surprised over the advan- 
tages and the extent of their new domain. The fertile valleys and 
uplands, when cleared and cultivated, produced better crops than 
had the fields of their former homes. Luxuriant grass on the prairies 

provided rich pasturage for livestock, while the woods yielded an 

ample supply of fuel and lumber. Besides an abundance of land 
for agricultural needs there were huge unoccupied tracts which were 
reserved for the use of all citizens. This land was the public do- 
main held as communal property. 


Aided by such ample resources, the communal system of land- 
holding soon dominated again the life of the Five Civilized Tribes. 
‘It not only influenced greatly the manner of life in Indian Terri- 
‘tory, which was decidedly rural, but created a demand for legis- 


c 


| * Norman Arthur Graebner, faculty member History Department, Oklahoma 
College for Women, Chickasha, is now in the Ordnance Officer Candidate School, 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland.—Ed. 

1 John Esteen Cook, Virginia: A History of the People, Chapter III, “The Oldest 
American Charter” (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1889), pp. 15-16.—Ed. 
_ -2Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th Edition, Vol. IV, pp. 645-6; Dictionary of 
American Biography, life of George Ripley, Vol. XV.—Ed. 
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lation to control the use of the public lands as well. Each Indian 
was permitted to occupy as much land as he wished to cultivate or 
use for grazing. Improvements were his, but the title to all land 
was reserved by the tribal governments. The people of these five 
small Indian republics, moreover, were not citizens of the United 
States, but of their own individual nations, and were only partially 
subject to the laws of the Federal Government. Although they 
were dependent upon the U. S. Congress for appropriations of money 
due them by treaty, they were independent im action. Regulations 
concerning agriculture and landholding, therefore, were of their own 
enactment. | fod bil ast 

Immediately upon their arrival in the West the Five Tribes 
needed some restrictions to govern their settlement on their new 
public lands. Perhaps the best examples are the Cherokee law and 
the Choctaw law of 1839 which provided that no person could settle 
within a quarter mile of the house or other improvements of another 
citizen without the latter’s permission. If, however, a settler’s 
holding extended a half mile or more from his residence and a 


spring or running water was available, another citizen was permitted — 


to settle a hundred yards from such a field.* This law continued 


to remain on the Cherokee statute books, and was copied later by - 


other tribes. Such rules guaranteed a measure of freedom to those 
Indians who were first to settle in a new area, secured for each 
farmer an easy access to the open range, and attempted, though in 
vain, to maintain a rural economy among the five nations. 


One naturally assumes that under a system of governmental 
ownership the tracts of land held by mdividuals will tend toward 
uniformity in area. This need not be true; it was not the case in 
Indian Territory. From the very inception of the system in the 
‘West some citizens of each tribe held small acreages, while others 
controlled large farms, plantations, or ranches, usually in the most 
fertile regions.» This tendency resulted in distinct classes of land-. 
holders long before the Civil War, and reached its height in the 
following half century. By 1890 the Cherokee census showed farm 
acreages in that Nation to vary from one and one-half to over a 
thousand acres. Only among the Seminoles did this wide variation 
not exist. Their holdings were uniformly small. 

Essentially the reason for the great diversity in the area of 
farms lay in the inherent psychology of the two leading classes of 
Indian farmers. It is true that each citizen was permitted as much 
land as he wished to improve; but some were contented with a life 
of little labor and small return, while the more progressive sought 

3 Constitution and Laws of the Cherok io} i 
tution and Laws of the oe Nation, Seok TL, 1839. Fd) made 


4 Constitution and Laws of the Cherokee Nation, 1875, 249: oa pt 
Laws of the Choctaw Nation, 1894, 247. ss » 249; Constitution and 


5See Joseph B. Thoburn, A Standard History of Oklahoma (1916), I, 260. 
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the accumulation of capital and the adoption of the Anglo-American 
way of life. This latter group was aided not only by the vast extent 
of the public domain, but also by the frequent reversion of vacated 
lands to public control, which often enabled a landholder to ex- 
pand and perhaps consolidate his holdings. The Ase Nation re- 
claimed for public use land vacated for five years,® while the Chero- 
kees had previously fixed the time limit for possession of land not 
actually in use at two years.? 


The small farmer was usually a full-blood, was out of sympathy 
with the hurry and competition of the white man’s civilization, and 
lived in isolated communities, close to water but away from any 
frequently travelled road. Here, living in a log cabin surrounded 
by crude outbuildings and small hand-cultivated fields, he held 
little livestock, while. his crops were hardly sufficient to eke out 
a meager subsistence. It was only through the sale of a few bushels 
of corn, a few pelts, a pony, or a cow that he received a little cash. 
Consequently, such Iuxuries as flour, coffee, and sugar might grace 
his table only on Sundays.® 


While the farmers of Indian Territory tended roughly to fall 
into two extreme groups, not every citizen belonged definitely to 
one or the other. Actually all gradations could be found, and many 
full bloods combined self-sufficiency with various attempts at com- 

-mercial farming.’ In addition to raising all of their food and own- 
ing some livestock, they might produce several bales of cotton and 
“some corn, wheat, or oats for market. Yet the holdings of this 
group were rarely large, as may be seen from a statement made in 
1893: ‘‘It is a rare thing to find a full-blood in the Indian Terri- 
tory who is living comfortably on as much as a quarter section of 
land under cultivation.’ The full blood farmers in the Flint 
District of the Cherokee Nation, whose farms scarcely averaged ten 
acres, prove the truth of this statement. 11 


On the partially timbered prairies and the fertile river bottoms 
lived the commercial farmers, the pride of the Indian apologists 
who pointed to them as proofs of the thrift and enterprise to which 
the Indians might attain. Although even the homes and acreages 
of this class showed considerable variation, they, as a group, lived 
well and in no small degree of luxury.’ These wealthy farmers often 


6 Constitution and Laws of the Muskogee Nation, 1892, 57. 

7 Constitution and Laws of the Cherokee Nation, 1875, 249. 

8 “Interview with Lewie Felihkatubbe, Antlers, Oklahoma, August 5, 1937.” 

Wy. P. A. Indian-Pioneer Project for Oklahoma, Frank Phillips Collection, Univer- 

sity of Oklahoma. 
9See Angie Debo, The Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Republic, 113. 
: 10R, W. McAdam, “An Indian Commonwealth,” Harper’s New Monthly Mag: 
- azine, LXXXVII° (November, 1893), 890-891. ; 
: 11“Interview with Zeke Acorn, October 4, 1937.” W. P. A. Indian-Pioneer 
Project, Frank Phillips Collection. 
12 McAdam, loc. cit., 890. 
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displayed great energy and were worthy of praise, but it must be 
remembered that few of them were fullblood Indians. Most of them 
were mixed bloods and some were intermarried white citizens. Many 
of them were renowned political and economic leaders of the Five 
Tribes. Two notable representatives of early Cherokee aristocracy 
were John Ross and Joseph Vann. Not far from the mission station 
of Park Hill, John Ross, the principal chief of the Cherokees from 
1827 to 1866, built his home, ‘‘Rose Cottage,’’ on a holding of over 
a thousand acres, while Joseph Vann controlled a large cotton plan- 
tation near Webbers Falls. Captain R. M. Jones, a Choctaw, though 
known chiefly for his commercial activities, held five plantations.1% 
In the Chickasaw Nation, Colonel Pittman Colbert in 1838 cultivated 
almost four hundred acres of cotton besides enough corn for the 


needs of his huge household. Roly McIntosh typifies the early Creek | 


aristocracy. 


Toward the end of the century Lee Smith, an adopted white 
citizen. of the Cherokee Nation, cultivated a thousand-acre farm.4 
Albert Morris, who farmed eight hundred acres, and Mary Halder- 
man, with fifteen hundred acres, were unusual native Cherokees 
who had also attained the ‘‘big business’? status in agriculture.!5 
But the great landholders were not all Cherokees. George Perryman 
was a Creek cattle king with over one thousand acres of land under 
cultivation to provide feed for his livestock. Nelson Chigley, a 
Chickasaw baron, began with a small farm in 1884, but by energy 
and perseverance had increased his holdings to two thousand acres 
by 1890.17 A Choctaw, Charles Bilbo, during the late 1880’s rapidly 
creased his holdings until he held three farms totaling seven hun- 
dred and fifty acres, and a pasture three times as large8 Thus 
there continued until the end of the century what might be termed 
a landed aristocracy in Indian Territory, although actually there 
was no private ownership of land. 


Such extremes in economic status among the citizens of Indian 
Territory and the resulting variety in demands on the unoceupied 
lands made a consistent policy governing the public domain almost 
impossible, Had all citizens of the Five Tribes held the outlook 
of the typical fullblood, the public lands would have presented no 


problem. The Seminole Indians, one of the Five Tribes, illustrate — 


this fact quite clearly. Over half of their lands in the West were 
hilly, broken, and well timbered, although the bottom lands and 


13 Muriel H. Wright, “Early Navigation and Com Al 
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prairies had excellent soil. The farms, however, remained small, 
mere patches of cotton and corn, one contemporary states; and even 
to the end of the century these Indians were carrying their produce 
to mill and market in sacks slung-either over their saddles or over 
their backs.19 Consequently this Nation required and had few regu- 
lations governing the use of its unoceupied lands. In the other na- 
tions, however, the presence of beckoning prairies plus the spirit 
of economic expansion made the ener oachments on the public domain 
increasingly greater. The Indian governments faced this problem 
squarely. They saw no need in attempting to confine the Indians, 
for this would have rendered the public. lands useless. Instead, they 
fostered its use, but tempered it with regulations. These, quite 
naturally, were largely experimental, and resulted in almost constant 
revision, fluctuating policies, and a great deal of imitation among 
the tribal governments. It was a problem of making the communal 
land system work in the face of ever-changing commercial demands. 
Only by recognizing the extremes of economic ambition held by the 
citizenry of Indian Territory can one understand the regulations 
pertaining to the Indian publie land policy. 


It was more, however, than the mere differences in attitude 
toward the public domain that made restrictions necessary. Had In- 
dian Territory been a desert, or had it been free of marketable re- 
sources over and above the products of cultivation, few tribal regu- 
lations of the public lands would have been needed. This, however, 
was not the case. The existence of oil reserves in eastern Oklahoma 
was known but oil was not discovered in commercial quantities until 
about the time of the breaking up of the tribal governments. There 
was great commercial wealth in the form of lumber and prairie 
hay. Even as pasture land the public domain could yield undue 
profits. Obviously, the unlimited use of the surplus lands demanded 
early restrictions to safeguard the rights of all. 


With the cross-timbers of Oklahoma stretching over their lands, 
the Indians found wood for buildings and fuel in great abundance. 
The unrestricted removal of timber, however, could not long con- 
tinue, for the supply was soon being depleted through wanton de- 
struction. The Cherokees, as a conservation measure, decided to 
impose a fine, or imprisonment as long as sixty days, on any person 
who cut pecan, walnut, hickory, or other nut tree on the public 
domain, unless the timber was designated for some useful purpose 
or its removal was necessary for the improvement of the farm.?? 


Unserupulous persons took advantage of the generosity of In- 
dian law to make the disposal of lumber a commercial enterprise. 
This presented an even greater problem to the tribal governments, 


19 Julian Ralph, “The Unique Plight of the Five Nations,” Harpers Weekly, 
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20 Constitution and Laws of the Cherokee Nation, 1875, 143. 
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i the demand for choice lumber was great. A citizen of a state 
ewaldant as Michigan wrote to Chief D. W. Bushyhead of the 
Cherokees seeking to buy lumber in his Nation.?! Great quantities 
of valuable lumber were soon being shipped from Indian Territory. 
As this lumber was being sawed from timber on public property, 
such shipments could not be tolerated. The Cherokee Nation began 
to restrict this traffic by requiring a license for sales of sawed lum- 
ber to United States citizens. In addition, the lumbermen were 
forced to file a bond for five thousand dollars and pay to the na- 
tional treasurer semi-annually fifteen per cent of the amount of their 
sales.22 When these restrictions proved inadequate to stop the al- 
ready extensive lumber trade of the seventies, a law of _1878 pro- 
hibited the transporting of timber outside the National limits after 
the present supply of logs had been shipped.2? But the sale of 
Indian lumber continued nevertheless. 


Word came one day during the summer of 1881 that logs were 
being cut and rafted down the Verdigris River. A sheriff hurried 
to the site and attached 500,000 feet of lumber. The party of wood- 
cutters included white men and some adopted citizens who were 
probably unaware of the illegality of their work. Another man was 
found having a ‘‘boom”’ under construction for the ostensible pur- 
pose of using it to catch logs which were then banked, but it was 
plainly an attempt to evade the law.24 Some non-citizens, believing 
that the law did not apply to them, continued to ship lumber out 
of the Nation.2> Owners of sawmills were required to have permits, 
yet in 1881 United States citizens were operating a sawmill in the 
Cherokee Nation near Fort Smith without any authorization.2¢ 


Of particular difficulty was the traffic in railroad ties and 
walnut logs before it was legalized by the Cherokee National Coun- 
cil in the early nineties.27 In the year 1887, J. A. Mare had a con- 
tract to furnish the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railroad 125,000 


21'W. E. Rogers, Alpena, Michigan, to Chief D. W. Bushyhead, June 26, 1882. 
D. W. Bushyhead Correspondence, Cherokee National Files, XXIV, No. 58, Frank 
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22 Constitution and Laws of the Cherokee Nation, 1875, 255. 

3 Charles Thompson, Principal Chief, to Mr. James Oates, Cincinnatti, Arkansas, 
February 20, 1878. D. W. Bushyhead Correspondence, Cherokee National Files, 
XXIV, No. 30, Frank Phillips Collection. 

24 Jesse Cochran, Sheriff of Cooweescoowee District, to D. W. Bushyhead, 
August 23, 1881. D. W. Bushyhead Correspondence, Cherokee National Files, 
XXIV, No. 51, Frank Phillips Collection. 

*5 J. H. Alexander, Camp Creek, to D. W. Bushyhead, January 4, 1881. D. W. 
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ties and a half million feet of bridge lumber,?8 a contract which 
would naturally be a tremendous drain on the timber resources of 
the Indians. To engage in the lucrative trade in walnut, D. W. 
Hays endeavored to evade the law by converting his lumber into 
manufactured articles such as furniture, gun stocks, and table legs. 
Other sawmill proprietors claimed it lawful to ship timber which 
they had received in partial payment for services rendered.2? Al- 
though the demand for lumber continued, Chief Bushyhead con- 
tinued to uphold the principle that the timber was for the use of 
citizens only, and attempted to enforce the laws restricting lumber 
sales.*° The frequency of legislation dealing with the sale of timber 
illustrates clearly the magnitude of this problem. 


The sale of walnut timber was actually permitted in 1890, with 
the provision that the timber must be cut on the citizen’s own claim, 
and only if its removal was necessary to aid cultivation. In addi- 
tion, a permit had to be procured from the district clerk, and five 
dollars paid to him for each one thousand feet of timber gsold.*! Citi- 
zens owning sawmills could, after a payment of one dollar on every 
thousand feet sawed, ship pine lumber anywhere they wished. All 
non-citizens were barred from the lumber trade entirely.** After 
1895 any non-citizen caught in the timber traffic was subject to 
arrest and seizure of his team.** One year later the trade in timber 
for railway use, which had been permitted in 1892, or its sale to 
any citizen of the United States, became punishable by a fine of 
five hundred dollars or six months imprisonment.** Thus a brief 
period of legalized commercial lumbering in the Cherokee Nation 
came to an end, and all cutting of timber on the public domain had 
to be for domestic use only. 


The story of timber regulation in the other of the Five Tribes 
closely parallels that of the Cherokees. Citizens of the Creek Na- 
tion were not permitted to sell walnut or other lumber outside 
their territory, but the Chickasaws allowed their National Agent to 
contract for shipments beyond the Nation’s borders at a royalty of 


28 George W. Sroemmer to D. W. Bushyhead, May 11, 1887. Cherokee Letter 
Press Books, 1,No. 87, Frank Phillips Collection. 

29R. E. Blackstone to D. W. Bushyhead, May 18, 1885. D .W. Bushyhead 
Correspondence, Cherokee National Files, XXV, No. 76, Frank Phillips Collection. 

30 See abstract of reply to letter of W. E. Rogers, Alpena, Michigan, to Chief 
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eight dollars per thousand feet.*° With a law in 1870 prohibiting 
non-citizens from cutting timber on the public domain, the Choctaws 
also began a policy of protecting their lumber resources.*® In the 
following year a National Agent was appointed to approve the sale 
of timber by citizens. A fine of one thousand dollars was appended 
for failure to seek such approval. The agent alone was empowered 
to contract for lumber sales to the railroads.3’ A complete schedule 
of royalties was prepared in the early eighties, covering all types. of 
lumber, telegraph poles, piling, railroad cross ties and switch ties, 
cord wood, and shingles.28 Since the Agent was at times defrauded 
in hig dealings with merchants outside the Nation, a uniform scale 
of measurement was adopted in 1883.39 A decade later all rafting 
or floating of timber within the limits of the Choctaw Nation was 
prohibited.” 


Negroes, excluded from equal rights on the public lands by the 
treaty of 1866, had been allowed only such timber as was necessary 
for their own use.*! Near the close of the century, with the ex- 
ception of lumber for mining purposes, this restriction was extended 
to all citizens of the Nation, permitting shipment of timber for home 
use only.42 Shortly thereafter the allotment of lands in Indian Terri- 
tory ended all problems of timber conservation for the five Indian 
nations. 


Prairie grass was another product of the Indian public domain 
which needed legal regulation to guarantee its conservation. Be- 
cause of possible destruction by fire, the burning off of prairie 
grass was limited by law to specified periods each spring.** Prairie 
hay constituted a public wealth and was to be used freely by the 
Indian citizenry for its livestock. Again it was the demand of farm- 
ers and stockmen outside Indian Territory that offered temptation 
for commercial enterprise. The Indians had reserved the right to 
sell hay to other citizens or laborers under a legal permit, but soon 
intruders could be found edging into the Indian domain, baling 


ss Constitution and Laws of the Muskogee Nation, 1892, 60; Constitution, 
Treaties, and Laws of the Chickasaw Nation, 1890, 165. 
36 Acts of the Choctaw Nation, I (1869-1871), No. 53, Frank Phillips. Collee- 
tion, 


; 37 Acts of the Choctaw Nation, I (1869-1871), No. 114, Frank Phillips Collec- 
tion. 


nis Acts of the Choctaw Nation, Il (1882-1884), No. 70, Frank Phillips Col- 
ection, 
oe Acts of the Choctaw Nation, VI (1883-1884), No, 13, Frank Phillips Col- 
ection. 

40 Constitution and Laws of the Choctaw Nation, 1894, 338. 
41 Acts of the Choctaw Nation, IV (1877-1880), No. 33, Frank Phillips Col- 


lection. 


42 Acts of the Choctaw Nation, XV (1898), Book Il, No. 46, Frank Phillips 
Collection. é 

48 Constitution and Laws of the Cherokee Nation, 1875, 141: Act 
Choctaw Nation, VII (1885-1886), No. 34, Frank Phillips Collection, met sa 
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hay and shipping it to surrounding states. Legal restrictions were 
inevitable. The Cherokees attempted to keep the intruders away 
by making illegal all cutting or baling of prairie hay for shipment 
outside the Nation. Such hay was subject to seizure by the local 
sheriff.44 G. E. Garetson, a United States citizen who decided to 
disregard the law, was found in July, 1885, baling hay near Chelsea 
and shipping it out of the Cherokee country. He was summarily 
arrested and his hay and machinery confiscated. The hay was ad- 
vertised for public sale, but the disposal of the machinery required 
additional consultation, for no special provision had been made 
for it.4° In the same month a complaint was made to Chief Bushy- 
head that a white man who had married an Indian girl was cutting 
hay on the public domain and having his brothers help him haul 
it to Chetopa, Kansas. The author of the complaint said that when 
she was uptown she ‘‘seen 2 loads going to Chetopa and selling it.’’ 
Evidently many other United States citizens in the vicinity were 
doing the same thing, for she added: ‘‘ Will you pleas to have the 
officers attend to business here in this end of The Nation or the 
white renters will soone take this part of the Nation and run the 
citizens out of the country. We have know [sic] protection whatever 
from our Sherriff or Solicitor.’’4 


Some men among the Cherokees proposed to evade the law by 
declaring prairie hay a farm product, and as such exempt from mar- 
keting restrictions. Chief J. B. Mayes, however, ruled that prairie 
hay, being a spontaneous growth of the country, could not be trans- 
formed into‘a cultivated product merely by stretching a few wires 
around it.47 Finally during the nineties the Cherokees were per- 
mitted to sell small quantities of hay to travellers or to persons 
bearing proper permits. Anyone wanting to ship prairie hay could 
do so by obtaining a permit and paying the district clerk a royalty 
of twenty cents per ton, with the promise that he would not cut 
hay within a quarter mile of the improvements of another citizen.*® 


Also with regard to hay and its use by all citizens the policy 
- was similar in the other tribes of Indian Territory. The Chick- 
asaws were quite lenient until the eighties, but then made it un- 
lawful for any person to cut hay for shipment outside the Nation. 
To assure compliance, a heavy fine or a jail sentence of thirty days 


44 Acts of the Cherokee Council, January 30, 1888, to March 3, 1888, Cherokee 
National Files, XXII, No. 256, Frank Phillips Collection. 

45 Jesse Cochran, Sheriff of Cooweescoowee District, to Chief D. W. Bushyhead, 
July 18, 1885. D. W. Bushyhead Correspondence, 1885-1890, Cherokee National 
Files, XXV, No. 78, Frank Phillips Collection. 

ns Mrs. Ira Williams to D. W. Bushyhead, July 8, 1885. D. W. Bushyhead 
Correspondence, Cherokee National Files, XXV, No. 90, Frank Phillips Collection. 

47 J. B. Mayes to W. B. Goodman, July 1, 1889. Cherokee Letter Press Books, 
XIV, No. 92, Frank Phillips Collection. ; 

48 Constitution and Laws of the Cherokee Nation, 1893, 205-206. 
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was imposed upon offenders.*® Until 1887 the Choctaws allowed 
non-citizens under a legal permit to cut and ship prairie grass from 
the public domain. Thereafter those with permits were compelled to 
purchase their hay, and only for personal use, from tribal members. 
In addition, a royalty of fifty cents per ton had to be paid on all 
shipments,” increased three years later to one dollar per ton.*! Citi- 
zens could continue to cut prairie hay for their own use. 


During the early history of the Five Civilized Tribes in the 
West the public domain seemed so extensive that each Indian was 
allowed as large a pasture as he desired. After the Civil War, how- 
ever, due to the growth of the cattle industry, some citizens had 
holdings eight to ten miles square, which barred many citizens from 
the use of the public lands.*? It soon became evident that the un- 
limited use of the rich prairie lands could be preserved only by 
legal means. The basic reason for these huge pastures, moreover, 
lay not in the great size of Indian herds, though many Indian herds 
did number into the thousands, but rather in the practice of leasing 
grazing land to intruding cattlemen. Indian law stipulated that no 
white person could lease grazing land or hold cattle in Indian Terri- 
tory,°* but the lure of sizeable returns from Texas cattlemen stimu- 
lated the lease system enormously. By the eighties huge pastures 
could be found in the Chickasaw, Creek, Cherokee, and Choctaw 
nations. 


The tribal governments, recognizing the injustice of this com- 
mercialism, sought during the following years to limit the size of 
pastures. A Cherokee law finally held the size of pastures in that 
Nation to fifty acres,4 while the Creeks and Chickasaws limited 
their enclosed prairies to one square mile of public domain.» The 
Creek law, passed in 1892, provided that additional land could be 
rented from the tribal government at five cents an acre, but re- 
stricted the large pastures to a region within ten miles of the Na- 
tion’s borders, and required stockmen to secure the consent of all 
settlers within one half mile of the proposed enclosure.5® The Choc- 
taws ordered a corridor of twenty-five feet between all enclosures 
in order to prevent the merging of several pastures into one.37 


49 Constitution and Laws of the Chickasaw Nation, 1899, 215. 
50 Constitution and Laws of the Choctaw Nation, 1894, 245, 311. 
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52 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1887, 111. 
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54 Constitution and Laws of the Cherokee Nation, 1893, 384. 
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But all these laws had little effect in reducing the size of the 
extensive holdings. In 1890 twenty Chickasaw citizens were said 
to control ninety per cent of the arable lands of the Nation.®8 The 
Honorable H. L. Dawes, in a speech delivered in 1895, reported that 
in the previous year he had taken from the Creek records the names 
of sixty-one individuals and companies who controlled over one 
million of the three million acres of the Nation’s lands, and had 
sublet much of these lands to Texas cattlemen for twenty-five cents 
to a dollar and a half an acre.5® Although the tax of five cents an 
acre was very low, the Creek Indian Agent complained that it was 
seldom collected. The Cherokee tax was levied on cattle instead of 
acreage, but the Cherokee Nation also received little compensation 
from its pasture lands.®° These large holdings of cattlemen tended 
‘to aggravate the already great inequality in the size of farms in 
Indian Territory. 


Whether a more equitable distribution of lands under the com- 
munal landholding system could have saved the Indian domain is 
doubtful, for the encroachment of homesteaders after the disappear- 
ance of the American frontier in 1890 could not have been halted 
until every evailable acre of marginal farming land in Indian Ter- 
ritory had been occupied. Nevertheless the extremes in economic 
status caused the Indian land policy to become the major point of 
attack in the allotment struggle. Many citizens of the surrounding 
states could not forget that in Indian Territory were farms and 
pastures whose fences a horseman could not encompass ‘‘from sun 
to sun’’ and which were held by mixed bloods and adopted white 
citizens. Men of avaricious bent, they felt, had taken advantage 
of the system of Jand tenure to satisfy their own greed, and de- 
prived the more reticent full blood of his just inheritance. Others 
argued that the more enterprising Indian created wealth for the 
community and thus contributed to progress and a higher standard 
of civilization, and that the poor Indian could defend his rights at 
the polls as his class was in the majority. 


Strangely enough, neither the fullbloods nor the commercial 
farmers, around whom the heated discussion revolved, took active 
part in the controversy. Both seemed quite content with conditions 
as they were. The explanation of the problem lay not in the In- 
dian land policy. This policy had but one objective, namely, to 
guarantee the rights of all tribal citizens to the benefits of the 
public domain. This it sought to do in the face of constant oppo- 
sition from the citizens of surrounding states. Rather the explana- 


58 W. D. Crawford, “Oklahoma and Indian Territory,” New England Mag- 
azine, XV (June, 1890), 456. 

59 Thirteenth Mohonk Indian Conference Proceedings, Annual Report of the . 
Board of Indian Commissioners, 1895, 73. 

60 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1892, 248. 
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tion lay in the inherent differences between the economic philosophy 
of the Indian and the white man, and, even more, in the landhunger 
of the American pioneer farmer. 


The public domain was the frontier of Indian Territory. It 
offered the possibilities of economic expansion and provided the 
Indians with many of their wants. The rich grass lands were vital 
to their grazing industry. While the Five Tribes were aware of their 
dependence upon the unoccupied lands, they often permitted their 
leasing, either for the purpose of easy money or as the only means 
of stemming the steady pressure of the whites. With the loss of 
Indian control over the public domain and the allotment of land 
in severalty at the turn of the century, the communal land system 
disappeared. The old agricultural economy of Indian Territory 
was forced to yield to progress, and to the American system of 
private ownership. 
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THE ROUND-UP OF 1883: A RECOLLECTION 
By Ralph H. Records 


The round-up of 1883 was a notable one. It ended riding the 
open range for cowhands of the Cherokee Outlet and of southern 
Kansas. For, in 1882, the cattlemen of the Strip had begun fencing 
their ranges, and now they wanted their round-up representatives 
to comb Indian Territory from its northern border to Washita River 
and as far east as Chisholm trail.! And it lasted three months. 


In their annual March meeting at Caldwell, the members of the 
Cherokee Livestock Association appointed a round-up captain and 
authorized him to set the date for the round-up and arrange an 
itinerary for the wagon outfits to follow. The manager of such an 
‘enterprise must be an experienced cattleman. More often than not, 
the men who actually owned herds of cattle knew less about caring 
for them than did their seasoned foremen. Abner Wilson, Major 
Drumm’s foreman in the eighties, was known all over the Strip. He 
had managed the spring round-up of 1880 so successfully that the 
Southwestern Cattlemen’s Association in their meeting of 1881 voted 
to give him a hundred dollar saddle.2 Wilson as round-up captain 
had watched the range cattle shed their winter hair until the brands 
showed through. Then he knew it would be time to grease wagons, 
arrange bows and sheets, get rope, buy grain for the teams, and lay 


1 Previous articles on ranch life in the Indian Territory by Professor Ralph H. . 
Records, Department of History in the University of Oklahoma, that have appeared 
in The Chronicles are “Range Riding in Oklahoma,” XX (June, 1942), No. 2, pp. 
159-71; and “Wild Life on the T-5 and Spade Ranches,” XXI (September, 1943), 
No. 3, pp. 280-99. 

Additional articles and references by other writers can be found in the 
following issues of Chronicles of Oklahoma: “Reminiscences of a Range Rider” 
by James C. Henderson, Vol. III, No. 4, pp. 253-88; “The Cherokee Strip Live Stock 
Association,” Vol. V, No. 1, pp. 58-78, and “Ranching on the Cheyenne-Arapaho 
Reservation,” Vol. VI, No. 1, pp. 35-59, by Edward Everett Dale; “The Opening 
of the Cherokee Outlet” by Joe B. Milam, Vol. IX, No. 3, pp. 268-86, with Map 
of the Cherokee Strip and early ranch locations; “Reminiscences of Charles F. 
Colcord,” Vol. XII, No. 1, pp. 5-18; “The Two Cattle Trails” by H. S. Tennant, 
Vol, XIV, No. 1, pp. 84-122; “When the Territory Was Young” by T. E. Beck, 
Vol. XIV, No. 3, pp. 360-64; book review by Dan W. Peery, on The Cherokee Strip 
by George Rainey, Vol. XIV, No. 4, pp. 118-20; book review by Morris L. Wardell, 
on A Rider in the Cherokee Strip by Evan G. Barnard, edited by Edward Everett 
Dale (Boston, 1936), Vol. XIV, No. 4, pp. 507-08; and, also, mention of the 
buffalo hide, presented by the Cherokee Cowpunchers Association with the names 
of five hundred members, now in the museum of the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
Vol. 13, No. 4, p. 492.—Ed. 

2Cowhands of the Strip and southern Kansas contributed the money. Mr. 
A. W. Rumsey of Old Kiowa ordered the saddle from Wyeth Hardware and Harness 
Company, St. Joseph, Mo. It had a silver horn, silver buckles, and was hand carved. 
It was on display at Rumsey’s for several weeks.—Letter, A. B. Rumsey, Kiowa, 
Kansas, to R. H. R.,; May 8, 1944. . 
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in a supply of coffee, flour, salt, dried fruit, and other essentials 
for the cowhands. Wilson had to estimate how long it would take 
to notify the ranch foremen. They could be reached by mail, but 
the names of all foremen and their post office addresses appeared 
in the Association brand book.? There were times when a mail carrier 
called at some of the cow camps, operating from Kiowa, Kansas.* 
Wilson also prepared a diagram showing when each ranch represen- 
tative would get going and he gave the names of those who would 
send wagon outfits. He advised foremen who were not sending 
wagons, what wagon their representative should join, and where, 
on a given day. 


Just as the cattleman depends on his foreman, so the foreman 
must know which cowhand is most competent to attend the spring 
round-up. The round-up representative must have perféct eyesight, 
be quick at recognizing brands and marks, know how to handle horses 
and take care of them under unusual circumstances, be able to ride 
a horse swimming a swollen stream, be familiar with all the traits 
of his horses—knowing which ones are sure-footed, which ones are 
good cutting horses, or good roping horses, and which one would 
make a good packhorse. This cowhand knows that no two cows are 
alike in disposition, and he will not permit a rustler or any one else 
to make off with a cow whose brand appears in the brand book, even 
though she be missing from home range two years or more. The 
competent cowhand does not complain about what he has to eat, 
when matters can not be helped by complaining, and he performs 
his duties, faithfully, cheerfully, and well. And this cowhand—the 
pick of the men on the home range—should be conversant with the 
lingo of the range, its lore, and cow country custom. 


So during the first week of April, 1883, Foreman Sam Fling 
of the Spade ranch, after a personal conference with Drumm’s man 
Wilson, told L. 8. Records he would represent the Spade ranch and 
that his friend ‘‘Texas Dave’’ Thomas would represent Drumm’s 
outfit.° They were told to meet at a certain spot on the Texas 
trail and join the Comanche Pool wagon. These two cowhands had 
five saddle horses apiece and their bed rolls strapped behind their 
saddles. When they met on the trail, a fine mist was falling but 


3 The Southwestern Brand Book for the round-up of 1883 was printed by two 
Medicine Lodge newspaper presses, the Cresset and the Index, and contained the 
marks and brands of 239 cattle and horse raisers of southwestern Kansas, Indian 
Territory, Panhandle of Texas. 

4 Charles King, Kiowa, Kansas, once carried mail in a one-horse cart to the 
Spade and other ranches for a monthly fee. 

5 Thomas removed to Montana, continuing in the cattle business, after the Strip 
Woe lene of cattle. Interview, R. H. R. with Roy Streeter, Kiowa, Kansas, June 27, 

6 The Comanche Pool headquarters were called Evansville, on Salt Fork. In 


1881, there were fifteen members of the Pool and 26,000 head of cattle—H 
Clipper, April 24, 1941. of cattle—Hennessey 
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the wagon was not in sight. So they wrapped their two rolls of 
bedding inside a water-proof sheet and placed the pack on one of 
the other horses. They then drove eight horses down the trail, 
making good time. 


Soon they overtook a wagon, equipped with excellent bows and 
sheet, belonging to a Barber County cattleman, and Lee Bradley of 
Medicine Lodge was in charge. Bradley stopped and let them throw 
their bedding inside his wagon under the sheet. Several other Barber 
men ahead of the wagon drove a fairly large bunch of saddle horses. 
In keeping with cow country custom at least two of the men rode 
in front of the horses, the other riders following. Thomas and 
Records threw their extra mounts into the Barber herd, making a 
‘sizeable herd of horses. 


Thomas then rode ahead of the wagon, looking after the saddle 
horses, but Bradley and Records rode behind the wagon while an- 
other Barber man sat in the driver’s seat. Soon the two riders be- 
ee ae wagon heard a turkey gobbling in a brushy hollow near 
the trail. 


Said Records, ‘‘Lee, let’s go over and get that turkey.”’ 
Bradley replied, ‘‘Oh, it would be useless. Let him go.”’ 


The insistent Spade cowhand replied, ‘‘If we work it right, 
we can have turkey for supper.’’ 


When Bradley recalled how roast turkey tasted, he grew inter- 
ested. The men rode to the opposite side of the turkey, and Bradley 
fired a shot from his six-shooter as the turkey flew. The bird alighted 
in the trail, and Records told Bradley how to catch him without 
shooting him: keep him on the trail, keep him trotting, and watch 
for his wings to droop. The turkey overtook the moving wagon, 
but by now his wings were dragging on the ground. The bewildered 
bird, seeing the strange object in front of him, tried to turn back 
on the trail, and then tried to turn out of the trail. But those two 
old cutting horses kept that bird in his place until he was too tired 
to fly. Bradley yelled to the cook. He poked his head from be- 
hind the wagon sheet. 


Records said, ‘‘Come and get your turkey for supper.”’ 


The cook jumped out, gathered the wobbly bird into his arms, 
and asked, ‘‘Where did you get him?”’ 

The cowhands would not tell, but the Spade rider warned the 
_ cook to tie the turkey’s legs carefully if he wanted to eat him for 
supper. 


“As night approached, the wagon master selected high ground 
east of Turkey Creek near the present site of Hennessey, Oklahoma. 
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The trail was west of this stream. The Barber men feared a rise 
in the stream would cut them off from the trail crossing on the 
Cimarron south of the site of the present Dover, Oklahoma. Re- 
calling the supper many years later, Records said, ‘‘We ate all that 
turkey before we left camp.”’ 


Early next forenoon, the Barber wagon stopped in front of 
John Chapin’s general merchandise store on Red Fork ranch, where 
Dover now stands. Records and Chapin were well acquainted. 
They rode to the stage crossing on the Cimarron to see how high 
the river was; Chapin had said it was booming. Records recalled 
that it ‘‘was awfully high.’’ Crossing that river with a team and 
loaded wagon was out of the question. This cowhand told the Barber 
men that Chapin would let them use the stage company’s boat if 
they would find two men who could row it across the river.’ There 
were two oars and space for two rowers. Records went on to say, 
‘‘T pretended that we had two men to operate the boat.’’ 


But the only man who could row a boat under such conditions 
was Ad Pardee of the Barber outfit, who was a master oarsman. 
He was not a product of this dry western country, for he had grown 
to manhood in the East. Pardee did not once suspect that he would 
be the whole crew! Records got the key and unlocked the padlock 
on the boat chain; Pardee eased the boat to a spot up-stream from 
the stage crossing and prepared to load it with bedding and sup- 
plies taken from the wagon. 


As the two cowhands loaded the boat, seven or eight Cheyenne 
Indian boys jumped out of a brand new farm wagon on the south 
bank of the river and swam across. Some of the boys were nearly 
full grown and spoke good English. A middle aged German-Amer- 
lean owned the wagon and team and was driving the boys to Cald- 
well, Kansas, where they expected to entrain for the Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, Indian school. 


: The Indian spokesman for the boys asked Records for per- 
mission to use the boat. He wanted to take his father and mother 
across. Pointing a finger at two persons sitting on the south bank 
he said, ““That’s my father and mother. They want to cross and 
go with us to Caldwell.’’ 


Records replied, ‘‘I can’t let you have the boat. But if you'll 
take our empty wagon across, I’ll give you a dollar and a half in 
silver and we’ll bring your father and mother when we come back 
with the boat.’? The young Indian was pleased. 


Just as this brief parley between Records and the Cheyenne 
Indian youth ended, the German lashed his long-legged mule team 


™The Southwest Stage Company operating from Caldwell to Fort Reno owned 
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into the roaring Cimarron. The Barber County cowhands wondered 
if that man could be sane. Every eye was riveted on the man 
im the wagon. First one mule plunged out of sight and then the 
other. But the driver, standing stiff as a poker, held the team 
steady until they came within forty yards of the north bank. There, 
the water was deepest and swiftest. Suddenly both mules dropped 
out of sight, yet the driver knew they were still on the lines. Then 
their heads popped above water as they made a great effort to 
reach shore. In the struggle the wagon box was shaken loose from 
the running gear and started down stream. The driver let the lines 
go, and the team walked out upon the bank; the cowhands caught 
and tied them. 


Records went on to say, ‘‘The old German hollored, ‘Help! 
Help! I want help!’ But that bunch of Indian boys just stood 
looking. I said, ‘If you expect to get to Caldwell, go and get 
that fellow.’ ”’ 


_ They rushed into the water and soon overtook the wagon box. 
Swimming alongside, the Indians turned it shore-ward and saved 
their driver’s life. 


Now the Barber wagon was ready to go south. The wagon 
bed was tied firmly to the running gear. The team was unharnessed 
and the whole Barber horse herd swam the river, part of the cow- 
hands swimming their mounts in front of the herd, and others be- 
hind them. The Indian boys took the wagon across, and had as 
much fun doing it as the Barber cowhands had watching it. 


Pardee was anxious to set the boat in motion, and Records 
climbed in. They rowed up stream in still water close to shore, 
to make allowance for the heavy current, so as to connect with the 
stage erossing on the south shore. 

Recalling this incident Records said, ‘‘We had. not gone far 
when Pardee asked, ‘What is the matter with you?’ He noticed 
that my oar missed water with one stroke and plunged toward the 
_ bottom. with the next one!”’ 

The Spade cowhand, now caught red handed, confessed, “‘ Ad, 
I’ll just tell you the truth: I never had an oar in my hands; but 
we’ve got to cross this river.’’’ 

Pardee replied with some feeling, ‘‘If I had known that, I 
never would have gotten into this boat. But go ahead and do the 
best you can until we hit the current.’’ 

“Let me have your oar,’’ said Pardee when the boat reached 
the current. . 

Continuing the account Records said, ‘‘He took both oars, and, 
leaning back as far as he could, rowed as fine as I ever saw a boat 
go. When we got through the current he said, ‘Take the oar.’ ”’ 
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Soon the boat struck the south bank and the old Indian, 
grabbing the prow, helped pull it out of the water. As quick as 
the boat was unloaded, the cowhands motioned to the Indian and 
his squaw to get in. And Records asked the Indian to take the oar. 


The old fellow shook his head vehemently; he would not touch 
it. So Pardee took both oars again and soon the Indian couple 
were getting out of the boat on the north bank, near the Carlisle- 
bound Indian lads. 


These boys were waiting for their money. Records handed 
their leader a dollar and a half, and he and Pardee began filling 
the boat with the remainder of the cow outfit’s bedding and supplies. 


The two men were getting into the loaded boat when the old 
_ German driver came rushing up and said, ‘‘These boys want their 
money.’’ Then he turned around and talked to them a moment. 
Addressing the cowhands more excitedly he said, ‘‘They say you 
never paid ’em.’’ 


The Spade cowhand replied heatedly, ‘‘You start right out of 
here or I’ll build a smoke under you!”’’ 


The German driver whirled around and left without saying 
another word.® 


After taking the second boat load of supplies across the river, 
Pardee chained and locked the boat and Records returned the key 
to Chapin. Then Ad remarked slyly, ‘‘Records, I believe you made 
some improvement. If you keep it up, you might learn to handle 
a boat after a while!’’ 


They were soon swimming their horses across the river, where 
they reloaded the Barber County wagon and started for North 
Canadian River. Deer were plentiful, but the Cheyennes were not 
hunting, because the government was issuing them beeves. Pardee 
killed a large buck deer, near the stage crossing on the Canadian, 
and the whole outfit had venison for several meals. 


Pardee’s bag of this large buck excited young Jim McDonald, 
who had never been on a round-up. He said to Records, ‘‘Let’s 
go and see if we can kill a deer.’’ 


The Spade cowhand replied, ‘‘I have not lost any deer, and 


I have a hunch that I’ll have all the work my string of horses 
ean do.’’ : 


After that, McDonald rode forth alone. Continuing his story 
the old Spade man said, ‘‘After a while Jim came riding in with 
8L. S. Records believed the driver encouraged the Indian boys to demand 


more money to remunerate himself for loss of his personal effects in the river, for 
loss of dignity, and for his narrow escape from drowning. 
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a most sorrowful look on his face. His horse was bleeding at the 
nose, and he wanted to know how he could stop it.’’ 


McDonald was chasing deer through timber when a small dead 
limb struck deep into the horse’s nostril and broke off. The rider 
dismounted, pulled the limb out, but got a terrible scare when 
blood began flowing. Jim had other reasons for feeling distressed. 
If this horse bled to death, he would have to pay for it and he 
might lose his job. It was a gentle company horse, and McDonald 
thought a great deal of it. 


Records, seeing that the wound was hard to reach, said, ‘‘If 
I had a hot iron, I might be able to cauterize it.’’ 


Like a drowning man reaching for a life line McDonald said, 
“‘T have an iron stake pin about eighteen inches long.’’? He built 
a fire, heated the pin until it. was red, and stuck it up the horse’s 
nostril. ‘‘I suppose he hit the right spot, for the wound stopped 
bleeding,’’ said the Spade man in conclusion. 


The Barber men pulled up to the North Canadian and found 
the river running over its banks, and the Comanche Pool wagon 
was there. Apparently this outfit had crossed the Cimarron be- 
fore it reached flood stage. Tom Pettijohn was in charge of the 
Comanche wagon; Tom Doyle and Jim Wilson were also there. 
Noah Mills, Bill Parker, and Tip McCracken, representatives of other 
ranches in the Outlet, had joined the Pool wagon when it left 
headquarters on Salt Fork.1° 


The Comanche Pool outfit were making a log raft to put their 
wagon on. When it was finished Pettijohn said, ‘‘We’ve got to 
stretch a rope across.from a tree on this bank to one on the other 
bank.’’ 


Immediately someone asked how he was going to do that. He 
replied that he would swim the torrent, holding one end of the rope 
in his teeth, providing he could find a nimble fellow who would 
hold the coiled rope and release it gently by degrees as the swimmer 
made his way across stream. Pettijohn, after looking the two out- 
fits over, selected the light quick-moving Spade representative. ale 
want you to take the rope and play it out to me,’’ he said. 


Records replied, ‘‘All right, I’ll do the best I can. I want to 
eross that river myself.’’ 


Pettijohn, like Pardee with the boat on the Cimarron, preferred 
to go up stream to make certain that he would reach shore opposite 


9No experienced cowhand would carry these dangerous iron’ stakes. He used 
hobble rope instead, Usually the ground was too hard and dry to drive stakes, 

10 Wilson was a small independent cattleman in Barber County. Doyle’s con- 
nection is unknown to the writer. 
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the raft. The current carried Pettijohn with it, but the Spade cow- 
hand kept up with him, unrolling the rope as he shifted until the 
swimmer reached shore. Then Pettijohn tied his end of the rope 
to a tree, and the other end was made fast to a tree near the raft. 
An additional rope tied the raft to the main rope. 


Only the wagon boxes were placed on the raft, but one at a 
time. Noah Mills, getting into the Comanche wagon box as ballast, 
kept shifting his position in the box to keep the raft from dipping 
water, and did the ferrying by pulling on the rope. The Barber 
men then placed their wagon box, filled with their supplies, on 
the raft and ferried it across. 


The-running gears of the wagons were pulled across by horses, 
the home ends of the ropes being fastened to saddle horns, and the 
other ends to the wagon tongues. But the Comanche men had neg- 
lected to tie down their wooden bolsters on their wagon gear. AS 
a result, the front bolster and king bolt were swept away, when the 
wagon surfaced near-the south bank. The Barber men, seeing this 
accident, took pains to fasten their bolsters. 


Records remarked that he did not know until then that com- 
mon cowpunchers could be such good wagon makers. ‘‘Yet the 
Comanche Pool wagon earried more tools than I have ever seen 
in a cow outfit,’’ he added. They felled a solid young tree, planed 
it down, bored a hole through it to receive the king bolt, and shaped 
the remainder of the tree into a bolster and standards. 


Now that the wagons and teams, even the saddles, were all on 
the south bank of North Canadian, Bill Parker and Laban Records 
were left on the north bank with all the saddle horses of both out- 
fits. The river bank was so steep, the horses were afraid to step 
off into the water. So the men fastened a number of ropes end 
to end, forming a chute, and forced the horses into the water. Of 
course, all these horses could swim. But Little Dog, a Kingsbury 
and Dunson horse,!! brought up the trail in the spring of 1880, was 
a queer fellow. He always settled to the bottom to see how deep 
the water was before swimming. Records knew all about this trait, 
but in the rush of getting a mount and starting the herd he jumped 
on little Dog’s bare back and glided gently into the water. Said 
Records, ‘‘Little Dog sank to the bottom and left me ten feet above, 
waiting for him to come up!’’ But the cowhand clung to the rope— 
the horse had no bridle on. Soon the horse ‘‘eame up and swam 
as pretty as a duck.’’ 


This water show appealed to Parker, whose horse was several 
lengths ahead of Little Dog. Parker slid off behind his horse, 
grabbing him by the tail and holding the coil of his rope in his 


11 Kingsbury and Dunson, of Texas, sold many horses to cattlemen in the Strip 
and southwestern Kansas. 
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left hand. Then he let go of the horse’s tail and trailed at the end 
of the rope. Waving his right arm high in the air, his quirt dang- 
ling from the wrist, Parker whooped like a savage Indian. 


When L. 8. Records made shore a huge fire was burning, and 
his old friend Tip McCracken sat on a log nearby. They had ridden 
the lie together on the Spade ranch in 1880. McCracken was now 
Barbecue Campbell’s ranch foreman.!2 Cattle rustlers soon became 
the subject of conversation. McCracken related that these fellows, 
after hearing of this great clean-up round-up, warned the Strip 
men not to cut out any ‘‘burnt’’ cattle% McCracken said the rustlers 
had branded a number of stray cattle during the previous winter, 
and he saw a number of cattle with Campbell’s brand on them. ‘‘We 
were more determined,’’ now that they had made their threats, ‘‘to 
cut out of their herd everything we could claim,’’ Records added. 


Shortly before the Barber and Comanche outfits broke camp, a 
Texas cowman accompanied by his cowhands rode into camp, look- 
ing for some men who knew how to pilot his herd of full-fed beeves 
across the Canadian. He added that none of his men could swim a 
horse and keep a herd of longhorns swimming and moving in the 
right direction at the same time. 


The Spade cowhand commented bluntly, ‘‘You must have a 
dickens of an outfit; all they need is a good firing.’’ 


This caustic statement caused one of the Texas riders to say 
he would swim his horse alongside the herd if his critic would tell 
him how to get into the river and on which side of the herd to. 
ride. So the Spade cowhand atoned for his harsh comment by 
helping the Texas cowman and his drivers round up their herd 
and point them into the river. He suggested that he and the volun- 
teer driver should swim their horses on the down-stream side of 
the herd at the point—the more difficult to do, for these men were 
to keep the cattle from turning down stream. The volunteer rider 
was also told to let his horse swim without interference. Other 
riders were to fall in behind and keep the whole herd pointed north. 
At about mid-stream this Texas driver, losing his head, jumped to 
his feet on his horse’s back, then leaped over its head and swam 
for the north bank, reaching shore ahead of his horse. 


Then Records looked back and saw that he was the only horse- 
man in the stream and that the cattle on the trail end of the herd 
were crowding down stream to a huge tree whose large branches 
were partially submerged in water. It appeared that the herd was 
going to break in two at that tree and cause trouble. Luckily the 


: 12 B. H. Campbell’s range was on Turkey Creek, Indian Territory. It contained 
- 60,191 acres. Brand Book, 1883, p. 31; Report of the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
Part I (Wash. D. C., 1886), p. 308. ay - 
13 Cattle rustlers burned over many brands, mutilating them beyond recognition. 
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first big longhorn reaching the tree hooked his horns on a limb, and 
the current rolled him into the tree on his back. He made such 
a noise, pawing the water and struggling for his life, that the cattle 
veered up stream again, and the whole herd made the crossing safely. 
The old fellow, caught in the limbs of the tree, slipped loose and 
followed them. 


When this ordeal was over, the cowman said he couid nut swim 
a horse and had never crossed a stream like this one. He did not 
blame his drivers for not wanting to swim their horses. The Coman- 
che men let the Texan use their raft.and keep their rope in the cable 
across the river, providing he gave them an equal amount of rope. 
This was agreeable and both outfits broke camp. 


The two wagon outfits from southern Kansas headed for South 
Canadian River, where they held their first round-up. ‘‘It was a 
regular rustlers’ round-up,’’ Records recalled, and there were about 
four thousand head of cattle of many marks and brands, making 
it very difficult to find strays. Yet the Strip men soon had a sizable 
herd of their own, which Bill Parker, Fine Ewing’s ranch repre- 
sentative, and one or two others, were holding at some distance from 
the rustlers’ herd. Tip McCracken, Ad Pardee, L. S. Records, and 
a number of other cowhands from the Strip were riding through the 
rustlers’ round-up herd, looking for Strip cattle. In a moment 
Records spotted two four-year-old beeves with Fine Ewing’s brand 
and ear marks on them. Just then this cowhand saw five of the 
rustlers bunched on the outside, between their herd and the Strip 
eut. They heard what Parker and Records said. 


‘*Bill,’’ said Records, “‘here are two of Fine’s beeves.”’ 


“All right, I’ll help you get ’em out,’’ Parker replied.. 

As the two men started these beeves toward the Strip cut the 
rustlers yelled, ‘‘ Hold on there you can’t take them out of the herd!’’ 

Parker drew his Winchester, and Records his six-shooter. Me- 
Cracken and other Strip men, on the farther side of the big herd, 
rode at break-neck speed to assist the two men. McCracken was a 
fearsome-looking fellow at that moment. Even his old friend Records 
had never seen him so heavily armed, ‘‘He carried a Winchester, 
a six-shooter, and a dirk knife in his belt!’’? the Spade cowhand ~ 
added. The rustlers sat glued to their horses, saying nothing as the 
two beeves were pushed into the Strip cut. 


Parker and Records then rode back, and Records was surprised 
to find that Andy Puckett was with the rustlers.14 Addressing this 
man he said, ‘‘Puckett, I’ll show you why we were so cocksure 
about these steers.’? Then Records opened his brand book to page 
15, showing I’. Y. Ewing’s brand UIN on the left side of all grown 


: 14See Evan Barnard, A Rider of the Cherokee Strip, (Houghton, Mifli 
Boston, 1936), pp. 73, 86-88, 89, for mention of Puckett. - — ie 
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eattle on his Driftwood range, and UN on both sides of his Texas 
eattle.15 Pointing to the brand on the left shoulder of Bill Parker’s 
horse Records asked, ‘‘Are you claiming horses, too? We have five 
-of them with Ewing’s brand on their shoulder. What have you 
fellows to show for your claim?’’ 


Puckett replied, ‘‘We have no claim we can show on the beeves; 
but we have orders to hold all UN four-year-olds.’’ 


Parker, Ewing’s man, said he was going to keep these steers. 
And he rode away. Soon all the participants were busy working 


the herds, and the Strip men spent three or four days along South 
Canadian. | 


4 A day or so later, Puckett hailed Records, when no one else 
was in sight, and asked him what he thought of Bill Parker’s ideas, 
if he was usually correct. The Strip man told him that Parker 
was an experienced cowhand who had worked several years for Ewing. 
Then he wanted to know if Tip McCracken was a bad man, and 
how long Records had known him. The Strip man replied that 
McCracken had come up the Texas trail in 1878, that he met him 
in 1879, rode the line with him on the Spade ranch in 1880, and 
now McCracken was Barbecue Campbell’s foreman and round-up 
representative for 1883. Records warned Puckett that McCracken 
was hunting Barbecue Campbell’s cattle and would take them wheth- 
er they had winter brands or not. And he ended this talk with 
Puckett by saying, ‘‘We’ll stand by McCracken in whatever he 
says. ’ 716 


Next day, after Puckett and the Spade man had conferred, 
Parker rode around the Strip cut to where Records was working 
and said, ‘‘Well, I’ve been making a fool of myself again.’’ 


Records quickly remarked, ‘‘ Well that’s natural, Bill, but what’s 
the news?’’ 


Parker replied dolefully, ‘‘Fine Ewing sold all his three-year- 
\ld steers last fall to a fellow who had a Government contract to 
issue beef to the Indians at Fort Reno. That would make them 
steers four years old this spring, and the steers must be theirs!’’ 


“‘Bill, why in the dickens didn’t you think of that before? You 
might have got both of us badly spanked... .”’ 


Parker replied, ‘‘Oh, I forgot all about it.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Records, ‘‘I’ll see Puckett and tell him about it.’’ 

Records did so, and Puckett promised to come in person. But 
he never came. So when the Strip round-up outfits broke camp 


15 Ewing’s postoffice was Kiowa. : 

16 Verification of McCracken’s connections with various cattlemen was furnished 
by Mrs. Anna McCracken, Medicine Lodge, Kans., in a letter to Reo. R.July 18, 
fe 1937. 
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on South Canadian, Parker and Records cut the two steers back 
into Puckett’s herd. 


Now the Barber and Comanche wagon outfits—accompanied by 
Tip McCracken, Bill Parker, Dave Thomas and others—started up 
South Canadian. Noah Mills and Laban Records transferred to 
the 4D wagon and headed south for the Caddo Indian reservation 
on Washita River.17 The Strip cowhands were greatly interested 
in observing how Caddo Indians lived and dressed. Said Records, 
‘‘Most of the men wore plug hats, white men’s pants, gaudy shirts, 
beads and ornaments around their necks and in their ears.’’? He 
also noted that a majority of these people lived in log houses—all 
residences were facing south—but that a few had nice-looking frame 
houses. And the Caddoes seemed to be a clean people, the cowhand 
crediting the squaws with this cleanliness. The earth around each 
residence was cleaned of all vegetation a rod in extent. Each day, 
if dry weather prevailed, a squaw sprinkled this barren ground 
with water and then tamped it with a wooden maul.!8 As a result, 
there was no dust in these houses, and the soil did not erode. 


The observing cowhand noted that the Caddoes had small corn 
fields but he did not learn how they planted seed corn or tended 
a growing crop. One morning he watched an Indian grinding this 
white soft-kerneled corn, using a wooden mortar and a wooden pestle. 
The mortar, a short log stood on end, was actually a hewed-out 
basin, in which the corn was poured; and the pestle, made of close- 
grained wood, usually four inches in diameter and two feet in 
length, ground the corn into fine meal, resembling flour. For this 
reason, the Strip cowhands called the Caddoes’ corn ‘‘flour corn.’’ 
Records said fine bread was made from this meal; he tasted it. 
He also noticed that a neat fitting wooden cover, made of native 
wood, kept the mortar free of rain and dirt. 


, Of course, this cowhand would be interested in the Caddoes’ 
livestock. Both horses and cattle were numerous on this reserva- 
tion, but there were no individual brands. There was one tribal 
brand which the Caddoes ealled ‘‘T on a stool.’’? But the Spade 
man did not see hogs or chickens. 


The Strip men spent several arduous days on this reservation— 
for it rained nearly every day or night—swimming their horses 
across swollen Washita River, Sugar Creek, Cobb Creek, and other 
streams, looking for cattle. Continuing his account Records said, 
‘When the clouds broke and the sun shone, we rolled our clothes 
in our slickers and rode in our under-clothing.’’ 


17 The 4D wagon belonged to E. M. Flood whose ran 
. M. ge was on Red Rock and 
ee sham oir Strip, I. T—Brand Book, 1883, p. 49, P. 0. Hanae 
e maul, hewed from a log, was four feet long; it 
bottom and tapered to a hand henrnee the 56 ee ee 
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By nightfall of the second day, the Strip men had more than 
a score of cattle in their cut. That night they put these cows in 
an Indian corral, and spread their bedding inside a new log house. 
- Records placed his saddle in an old abandoned lodge, the inclosed 
building in front of the new house. It was dark, a storm was ap- 
proaching when two young Indian men entered the log house, say- 
ing it was their property and they would spend the night there. 
They lay on the bare floor and shortly seemed to be asleep. Then 
a hurricane struck with terrifying fury, scaring the two Caddoes. 
““They screamed and howled, throwing themselves in all sorts of 
shapes, and finally dashed out the door,’’ Records recalled. They 
did not return. 


Next morning the cowhands stepped outside and noted the 
storm’s toll of destruction. Several large trees were uprooted, 
many had their tops broken, and the Indian lodge had collapsed 
upon Records’ saddle. He worked hard, removing the entire roof, 
before he could reach his saddle. ‘‘I decided I would take my 
ehances in the open,’’ the cowhand added ruefully. 


The Strip men had a new camp after this day’s work. Next 
morning they scattered as usual, Records going southeast. Return- 
ing toward camp later in the forenoon he met George Dean with 
thirty head of cattle. Dean was employed on a Washita ranch. 
The Spade man rode through Dean’s cut and found a cow with 
a Strip brand, which he verified with his brand book. Dean knew 
the brand was that of a Strip cattleman; but he objected to Records 
taking the animal because two Strip cowhands were present and 
did not protest when he took the cow into his eut. Records said 
he would have to take her. ‘‘I cut her out and started back. She 
was wild and made a terrible run.”’ 


The cow and the old cutting horse raced north. Approaching a 
circular grove of large trees, the cow suddenly veered toward it, 
causing the cowhand to think she was trying to turn back. Yell- 
ing and pounding his chaps, the rider dashed through the timber 
to head her off. ‘‘I rode into a Caddo Indian camp meeting, in 
a nicely arranged arbor, and a missionary was addressing them,’’ 
the astonished cowboy said. And he rode out of the grove even 

more quickly than he came. 


Now that the cow was running in the right direction, the cow- 
hand looked back to the left of the grove to see what had frightened 
her. ‘‘I saw an Indian man and woman. She was fat and wore 
gaudy clothes—had a red and yellow shawl about her head and 
shoulders. He was dressed in black and wore a stovepipe hat. I 
~ eould not tell whether it was one or two joints high. I thought 
the cow showed good judgment in being frightened!’’ 
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It was near noon-day when Laban and his fast-running cow 
caught up with the Strip cut. Noah Mills was the only cowhand 
present. They had not gone far when they passed an Osage In- 
dian party unsaddling their horses. The men were all wearing 
blankets, The Spade representative, stopping to visit with them 
a while, learned that they were going to visit Cheyenne Indians. 
By using some Osage words, a few of the Indians got the idea that 
the cowhand might be an Osage. Several left their horses and came 
running. 


When the Strip cut overtook the wagon, all the cowhands 
stopped and had dinner. Then Noah Mills had some fun with 
L. 8. Records. Addressing the group he said, ‘‘You ought’a heard 
this fellow gabbling to some of his relatives—old blanket Indians! 
It was the happiest meeting I’ve seen in a long time.’’ 


Soon the wagon was headed north, following the Strip cut. 
As the afternoon wore on rain began falling again. That night the 
men were supposed to take turns standing night guard. Finishing 
night herd alone at midnight, Records found that every suitable 
place to spread a blanket was occupied by a sleeping cowhand. 
Rain was falling in a gentle downpour. Since he knew his slicker 
and chaps were of excellent quality and that his Stetson hat would 
shield his face, the tired Spade man lay in the mud and went to 
sleep. ‘‘In the morning my right shoulder felt as if it was dead,’’ 


he recalled. > | SPST 


All that day the Strip outfit moved north. At camp that night, 
the Spade representative told the fellows he would not night-herd, 
for he had been doing more than his share, and he was going to 
sleep late. He did so. Next morning Noah Mills’ voice waked him. 
‘“Who is that lying there asleep after sunup?’’ he asked the fellow 
who had bunked with Mills the night before.19 


The late sleeper, opening his eyes, saw dew drops sparkling in 
the sunlight, and grass blades were fairly bent to earth by them. 
“It is the heaviest dew I have ever seen,’’ thought he. 


_ Then Mills said, ‘‘Let’s get him by the feet and drag him around 
in that dew.’’ 


The other fellow said, ‘‘ All right, let’s go and get him.’? 


The Spade cowhand, jumping to his feet and holding his old 
forty-five in his hand, said, ‘‘You’ll never get me. I like fun but 
there’s no fun in that.’’ 


Both fellows stopped. But Mills said, ‘‘He won’t shoot; come 
on, let’s go.’? They started toward the Spade man again. 


19 Invariably cowhands doubled beds and slept by twos. 
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Continuing his account Records said, ‘‘I fired into the ground 
in front of them, peppering their faces with gravel. I inew this 
would make them reconsider what they were doing.’’ 


Reflecting an instant Mills remarked, ‘‘Oh, come on, he won’t 
kill us.”’ 1. lds] ah 


The other fellow replied, ‘‘I don’t know what he’d do, but I’d 
kill a fellow before I’d let him drag me around in that dew and 
sand.’’ He turned away and went to his bunk. 


‘Well,’ commented Mills as he began putting on his clothes, 
**T guess that’s about right.’’ 


: But the Spade cowhand recalled the breakfast that followed. 
The cook called the men and told them that, with the exception of 
coffee, there would not be enough grub for all. He counted men, 
he counted biscuits. ‘‘Let’s do this on the square,’’ the cook said. 
‘Bring your tin plates here and I’ll ration the food out to you.’’ 
He laid one whole biscuit and a half of one and a slice of bacon 
on each plate. Then he said, ‘‘Help yourselves to coffee.’’ 


One of the cowhands in this outfit, who worked for a ranch 
on Deer Creek near Arbuckle trail, said he would show the wagon 
master to his camp, where flour and bacon could be gotten, and 
it would not take more than a half day’s travel. So the wagon and 
the guide left camp first, the cattle and horses following. In an 
hour or so, the cow outfit lost the wagon trail when rain began 
falling again. But the cattle did not suffer from heat. Yet the 
horses were slipping and dropping to their knees on the sandstone, 
which tended to make them lame. The men shifted their course 
-northeast to South Canadian River, and, crossing to the north side, 
found traveling easier. 

a escape this sandstone area, the herd had traveled many miles 
out of their way. So when they started west up the Canadian 
they were a day’s travel behind the wagon. The wagon had reached 
its destination early that afternoon. Noon came and passed, but 
the men had nothing to eat. 


Shortly before nightfall a cow bearing Milt Bennett’s brand 
broke out of the cut and started back.2® She had been in this coun- 
try so long she did not want to leave it. Two young inexperienced 
ecowhands tried to head her off. But, seeing that the fellows did 
not know what they were doing, she charged and bluffed them. 


The Spade cowhand rode back to them. 
One of them said, ‘‘You’d better keep away from her; she’ll 
gore your horse.’’ 


20 The Brand Book of 1883 carries no reference to Bennett. 
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Seeing the Spade man’s horse, she charged, and he turned his 
horse broadside, pulling out his six-shooter. ‘““When she got within 
ten steps, I put a forty-five bullet where I thought it would do 
the most good!’’ 

One of the chaps yelled excitedly, ‘‘Why, you have killed her.”’ 

“Tt looks that way to me!’’ Records commented casually. 


The herd and hungry cowhands did not stop. Records had only 
a small pearl-handle knife, used to trim his finger nails. He thought 
it would be too delicate to skin a beef with. Learning that neither 
of- the young fellows had a knife, he asked them to overtake the 
men with the herd and ask if one of them had a livestock knife. 
They reported, ‘‘There is not a knife in the bunch.”’ 


So the cowhand, using his manicure knife, peeled off the hide 
from the hock joint to the hip bone, and, cutting out several chunks 
of round steak, filled his saddle pockets with it. Then he filled the 
boys’ slickers with meat. Overtaking the men with the herd the 
three said, ‘‘We’re going to have round steak for supper!’’ And 
this sounded good to the hungry men. They had given up hopes 
of finding the wagon and Deer Creek camp, for night had fallen. 


For a campsite the outfit stopped at a cottonwood tree, partially 
burned by a prairie fire and broken in two ten or twelve feet above 
ground. It was a good place to build a fire. Everybody asked 
at once, ‘‘Who has matches?’’ 


There was not a match in the crowd. Then one man thought 
of the heavy coat he had on under his slicker. He borrowed the 
pen knife, split the lining of his coat and took out a quantity of 
lint. Others extracted dry fiber from beneath the bark of the tree, 
and, by firing a six-shooter into the tinder, soon had a roaring fire 
in the cottonwood stump. All hands gathered around the fire roast- 
ing beef and eating it without salt. And there was no grousing. 
The men slept on the dead tree limbs, for their bedding had gone 
with the wagon. 


At daybreak Jim Hudson, John Eaton and L. 8. Records got 
out and tried to roast more beef; but there was not enough dry 
wood left to make a suitable fire. So these men ate raw meat; 
the others could not bear the smell of it, much less eat it. 


The majority of men who broke camp this time wished they 
had never gone on the round-up. Only one man knew where Ar- 
buckle trail crossed South Canadian, and he said a tall sharp butte 
marked the spot. There they would recross the river and pro- 
ceed up Deer Creek to camp. The butte was too far away, to be 


area Li = fo sal lal 


Presently the men saw a curl of smoke in timber to the right. — 
Records said he would investigate. He found a tepee and a squaw 
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standing at the entrance. Using sign language, he asked if she had 
food for a group of hungry men. She shook her head. He asked 
if white men lived near-by. Again she shook her head. Looking 
into the timber, this cowhand saw an Indian with a rifle in his hand. 
He believed the Indian had walked to the timber when he saw white 
men approaching. 


Hudson, Eaton, and Records were having ‘‘an awful time keep- 
ing our cow outfit together.’’ Said the latter. ‘‘Seven or eight of 
the fellows wanted to ride to Fort Reno, fifty miles away.’’ As 
complaints increased and tempers got out of hand the three seasoned 
cowhands told the others to go. Since some of the cows had calves 
the Spade man said, ‘‘We can milk cows, eat land terrapins, and 

-get along fine without you!’’ 


Just then several men saw the butte and what a change came 
over them. ‘‘They even began to help us drive cattle!’ said Records. 


When the men reached the trail, they stopped the herd near 
good grass and water. Being trail-weary they would stay there 
seven to eight hours. Then Eaton and Records changed to new 
mounts, Eaton taking all the loose saddle horses, while Records re- 
mained a few moments with Noah Mills observing the herd. 


Seeing that the cattle had no desire to roam, these two cow- 
hands started down the Arbuckle trail toward the river crossing. 
Records’ mount was just spoiling to run; he wanted to overtake 
the horse herd. Jumping stiff-legged into a deep pool, ‘‘he kicked 
water all over me,’’ said the cowhand, ‘‘and made me mad. I 
turned him loose. Soon we began passing the other fellows, slouched 
in their saddles, as if they were suffering all sorts of misery.”’ 
Overtaking John Eaton and two other men with the saddle horses, 
the Spade man pounded his chaps and yelled, stampeding the whole 
herd. 


Eaton called to the other fellows, ‘‘Come on boys, he’ll eat every- 
thing in camp before we get there!’’ Then these fellows, seven 
or eight in number, came like a whirlwind up Deer Creek. 


Seeing that Records had not spotted camp, and was about to 
pass it because he was riding so fast, Eaton yelled, ‘‘Throw ’em 
off the trail. Them fellows will beat us to grub yet!’’ 


Quick as a flash, it was done. Seeing a log cabin, the Spade 
man was on the ground running toward the door with the bridle 
_ rein caught in the crook of his arm. ‘‘Looking in,’’ said he, ‘‘I saw 
a pile of biscuits and a platter of bacon. I rushed in, helped my- 
self, and started eating.’? Then the hungry cowhand turned to _ 
see who was there. ‘‘Five strangers sat on boxes and stools, grin- 
ning at me,’’ recalled the*embarrassed cowhand. 
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Then Eaton came to the door and said, ‘‘Say, fellers, he don’t 
know much to begin with, and, when he gets hungry, he ain’t got 
a lick of sense!’ 


They all laughed. Then the ranch owner invited Eaton to 
come in and help himself. 


Records was taking his second helping, when two other range 
riders walked in. One of them had stayed all night with Records 
at his Skeleton camp in the Strip a year before. He said, “‘You 
fed me good then and I’m glad to see you help yourself now.”’ 


As the unbidden guest finished eating, he saw his own—the 
4D—wagon parked behind the cabin. But all the Strip men had 
eaten, and there was food to spare. So the Spade man lay under 
the wagon and slept a while. The sun was out again, and it was 
hot. Eaton was busy working out a deal with the cow outfit quar- 
tered in the log cabin. Then he waked the Spade cowhand, told 
him to eat some of the Strip cook’s dinner, and Eaton would tell 
him about this deal. 


This was the story. Eaton had ‘‘swiped a red yearling steer”’ 
several days before, and he was afraid some one would claim it 
before he could get it into the Strip. Now, since Records had al- 
ready killed a cow and passed steak around and since Eaton did 
not care to have all these Strip men knowing what he had done, 
Eaton suggested that his trusted friend from the Spade ranch take 
Noah Mills, and the cook, and the wagon to the Strip herd near 
Arbuckle trail and butcher the yearling and dress it. Eaton would 
stay in camp with the saddle horses until the Deer Creek ranch 
wagon got back to headquarters. Just as soon as this wagon came 
in, he would tell the driver to drive it out to the Strip herd and 
trade some of their flour and salt for part of the beef of Eaton’s 
yearling. 


As the Strip wagon pulled out of Deer Creek camp, Eaton ad- 
monished the cook to see that the animal’s kidneys were salted and 
roasted : ““You’ll find they’re as good as any bread you ever ate.’’2! 
And this Strip outfit had been without bread for some time. It 
might happen again before the round-up ended. 


Records shot the steer; Mills and the cook helped him dress it. 
But Eaton and the other wagon had not arrived. The Spade man 
told Mills some one should ride back to a hill near the trail and 
help them find the Strip cut. 


eee | Get on my horse,’’ Mills said to the cook, 


*1Tt was the opinion of L. S. Records that Eaton was the ablest cowhand 


he ever met. He had grit and determination. Yet. his company furnished him with 
horses of poor quality. “They were rough old pelters,” said the Spade man. 


4 


betta me 
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**Which is your horse?’’ the cook asked. 


“There he is,’’ replied Mills, pointing at Records’ dun horse. 
The cook climbed on the horse. 


The Spade man said, ‘‘Don’t you start off with that horse.’’ 
The cook hesitated, then slid off when the owner of the dun horse 
reached toward his holster. 


Then the cook mounted Mills’ bay horse and rode off. ‘‘Noah,’’ 
said the Spade cowhand, ‘‘do you ever expect to see your horse 
again?” fe tea a 

*“Why?’’ he asked. 


Records explained, ‘‘He’s just a transient here without a job, 
lookmg for a chance to get out of the country. Now he has a good 
outfit to go with.”’ 


““My gracious,’’ said Mills, ‘‘I never thought of that!’’ He 
ran to the top of that sandhill and stood looking. A moment later 
he yelled, *‘tHere they come!’’ ‘The other wagon and Waton and 
all the saddle horses met the mounted cook just before he reached 
the trail, and they brought him back with them. Mills recovered his 
bay horse; but he had jearned some of the ways of the cow country. 


The cowman from Deer Creek, just off Arbuckle trail, got a 
quarter of fresh beef to serve his cowhands at the log cabin; and 
the Strip’s 4D wagon got a generous helping of flour and salt. The 
Strip camp that mght was where the beef was butchered. 


Next morning they headed north on Arbuckle trail. They had 
heard that White Bead, a Caddo Indian, had several hundred cattle 
on a ranch up the trail, but that no one had tried to work this herd 
tor strays. Later in the day the Strip men saw this Indian mounted, 
on a knoll, holding a buttalo gun, and his herd grazing near-by. 
The young Strip men passed on. The Spade man called to them, 
‘““Why don’t you go in?”’ 

‘‘Tt is dangerous,’’ they replied, ‘‘to go in there. He doesn’t 
allow anybody to cut his herd.’’ 


So the man on the dun horse rode in, telling the young fellows 
to watch the Indian to see that he did not turn that long gun © 
around: and he made two round trips through the Indian’s herd, 
just as he had done with all other herds. He came out near White 
Bead and saw that he wore full Indian regalia including an eagle 
feather stuck in his hair. Concluding his story about this mis- 
understood Indian, Records said, ‘‘l gave him a friendly salute, 
and he bowed in a very dignified manner.”’ 


The Spade representative was greatly interested in looking over 
the Mennonite mission farther up the trail: its two-story stone build- 
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ing, an Indian school, and Poll Angus cattle were a strange sight 
to the men who had been so long in an unsettled country.” 


The Strip men spent their last night out at Fort Cantonement 
on North Canadian. Next morning the men began to separate, Mills 
and several others following the river northwest. ‘‘Eaton, Hudson, 
three other fellows, and I turned northeast to Cimarron River,”’ 
Records pointed out. There Eaton and his outfit took Cantonement 
“trail up Indian Creek. The Spade man caught one of his mounts 
and made a packhorse out of him, and crossed the large river, com- 
ing out near the mouth of Eagle Chief, with the Spade cattle and 
horses, ‘‘in a crowd to myself.’’ 


It was hot, the cattle were trail weary and hard to drive. The 
horses sensing they were getting close to home range walked faster. 
So the lone cowhand dropped the Spade cut near a big timber on 
the T-5, ‘‘arriving at Spade camp in time for supper.”’ 


Before Laban Records finished eating supper, Foreman Sam 
Fling told him that he and John Smith of Timberlake’s were to 
throw in with Major Drumm’s wagon to attend round-ups in Barber 
and Comanche counties, Kansas. Only four ranches from the Strip 
were represented: Frank Streeter, ‘‘Texas Dave’’ Thomas, John 
Smith, and Records made up the outfit.2* Closing with simulated 
weariness in his voice Laban said, ‘‘I was gone another month and 
did not return to Spade ranch until the fourth of July. It was the 
longest round-up I ever attended, and I lay in the shade ten days.’’ 


*2.U, S. Indian Agent D. B. Dyer, Cheyenne and Arapaho Agency, Darlington, 
August 9, 1884, in his annual report speaks of the large brick school building used 
by the Mennonites for both Cheyenne and Arapaho children.—Annual Report of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to the Secretary of the Interior for 1884. p. 76. 

23 1. W. Timberlake’s range was south of Salt Plains. Caldwell was the post- 
office. ° Wicks, Corbin and Streeter were on Mule Creek and Driftwood, their 
postoffice being Kiowa. Drumm’s range was at the mouth of the Medicine on 
Salt Fork. Kiowa was the postoffice address. Bates and Company, or Spade 
ranch, was south of Drumm on Sand Creek, Wellington was the postoffice, Bates 


Pg vee Drumm was his own foreman until 1886 when he took up residence 
in K. C. Mo. 
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THE FREEDOM OF THE CHURCH COLLEGE 
IN OKLAHOMA 


By Charles Evans 


Education in America has proceeded to build from the top 
downward. After the periods of discovery, exploration, and settle- 
ment in America all the forces that had brought English ceiviliza- 
tion its higher values were projected into colonial life. While there 
were few Latin highschools and a sprinkling of grammar schools up 
and down the Eastern seaboard in even the middle of the 18th cen- 


- tury, still there was a formidable influence in education in New 


England and the colonies to the south. The Puritan influence be- 
ginning with the appearance of the Mayflower was the dynamic 
eurrent that seemingly while below the surface for more than a 
century and half, still it was the life stream shaping and directing 
the educational spirit of the colonies. So it was not unexpected 
when Englishmen who had received their education at Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Edinburgh finally set up in Massachusetts in 1636 Har- 
vard college, and Yale in Connecticut in 1698. To show that the 
same impulses were moving the English mind in the south, Vir- 
ginians developed a center of learning and at Williamsburg, founded 
the William and Mary college in 1702.1 


Such institutions as these waxed strong and forceful in a few 
decades and higher education with Latin courses highly accented 
set a high mark for the sons and daughters of the colonies, The 
common schools were, in their efforts and developments largely con- 
trolled by the universities. 


1Early American colleges founded through the influence of the churches, 
other than Harvard (1636) at Cambridge, Massachusetts, and Yale (1700) at New 
Haven, Connecticut, include the following: Brown University (1764) at Providence, 
Rhode Island, first called Rhode Island College and established by the Baptist 
denomination as its first institution of higher learning; Dartmouth (1769) at Han- 
over, New Hampshire, by the Congregational Church; Mercer University (1833) 
at Macon, Georgia, first established at Penfield by the Baptists; Randolph-Macon 
College (1830) at Ashland, Virginia, first established at Boydton, Virginia, by the. 
Methodist Episcopal Church and now a part of the “Randolph-Macon System of 
Colleges and Academies” which also includes Randolph-Macon College for Women 
(1893) at Lynchburg, Virginia; Transylvania University (1783) at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, established by Legislative Act as Transylvania Seminary with influential 
Baptists serving on the Board and consolidated about 1865 with Kentucky Univer- 
sity which had grown out of Bacon College that had been opened at Georgetown, 
Kentucky, in 1836, by the Disciples of Christ; Emory University at Emory Post 
Office, Georgia, established by Legislative Act of 1836 and opened by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1837; Columbia University (1754) at New York City, first 
known as Kings College, its original charter providing religious influences yet 
noted for its non-sectarianism with the naming of ministers of five different de- 
nominations as ex-officio governors—Ed. 
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The Puritan movement dominated by a strict interpretation 
and an almost fanatical faith in the Anglo-Saxon Bible gave form 
and fashion to the educational life of American education until the 
appearance of the free school movement in the 19th century. The 
whole school system of America as late as 1870 kept its eyes fastened 
upon the mark of making all learning religious. The McGuffey 
readers appearing in the 50’s of the 19th century and exercising a 
pronounced influence in the training of youth in public schools for 
40 years or more reveal this religious hold on the American mind. 


As America grew richer, as states were added to the original 
thirteen and as educational ambitions widened, these ambitions took 
the form of increase in the church colleges. Kentucky, Ohio, In- 
diana and all across the continent where men and women were aspir- 
ing for learning, such colleges as Transylvania, Oberlin, Knox, Ran- 
dolph-Macon, and Mercer, and other such institutions were set up 
in great numbers, And in the foundations of everyone of these you . 
found great reverence, allegiance and practical use of religion cen- 
tered about the teaching of the Bible. 


So in Oklahoma after the great run and even before the appear- 
ance of statehood in 1908 the first settlers true to the influence 
of their forefathers, set up religious institutions of higher learning. 
Of course, many of these had come into being through the missionary 
spirit of religion, and out of the Hastern colleges came missionaries 
to offer biblical training to the Indians. Examples of these can be 
found in the Female Seminary set up at Tahlequah, Armstrong 
Academy for the Choctaws, Bacone for the Creeks, Hargrove for 
the Chickasaws, and others like them. 


With statehood the church college threw its unreserved and 
exalted purpose and aspirations into furnishing the youth of Okla- 
homa an opportunity to secure higher education centering around 
religious ideals. At Enid, the disciples of Christ developed Phillips 
University ; at Shawnee, the Baptist offered a college that has grown 
into a tremendous power in this state. In Oklahoma City, the 
Methodists, directed an institution that is expanding into a Vander- 
bilt of the Southwest. While the Protestants were doing this, it 
must be said that the Catholic church was covering the educational 
field of higher learning with splendid schools. 


But along with the church college there came territorial govern- 
ment and state-supported colleges and the University. At this point 
the stern red line of differentiation in growth, financial income and 
powers began to appear between the state-endowed institutions and 
the church college. No organization with a mere support of a few 
based upon fidelity to a religious ideal can compete with another 
organization based upon the taxation of all the people within the 
confines of the state. 
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: So as statehood grew stronger, richer, and larger, so did the 
six state teachers colleges, the A. & M. college and the University 
forming the apex of higher learning in Oklahoma become stronger, 
richer and larger; just in proportion did the church colleges become 
weaker, poorer and smaller. 


This red line of demarcation was broadened and intensified 
by a disposition on the part of state laws granting privilege of cer- 
tification to the state-endowed institutions of higher learning which 
were withheld or negatived in the church college. In 1916, a young 
man, a graduate of the four-year course in the Methodist Univer- 
sity then at Guthrie, asking at the end of a summer term in one 
of the state Normal schools if he could secure a life diploma at the 
end of their term was told by the president he could not, but must 
take residence work for one full year according to the state laws. 
Here was a young man, and one of fine personality, asking for a 
privilege in the teaching world which had been granted to students 
of less powers and learning with two years less instruction in col- 
lege work than he then possessed. Because he entered or preferred 
a church college and completed its four-year course securing an A.B. 
degree, he forfeited the powers of a certificate to teach and add to 
his life the values that come from securing needed financial income. 
In short, the church college student had to run four years in a 
course of higher learning while a student in the state-endowed col- 
leges made a short cut of two years to reach the same certificate. 
No wonder that at that time, 1916, the church colleges of Oklahoma 
were low in enrollment, weak in finances, and had the appearance 
of folding up as many others of their kind had done. 


In order to meet this situation a law was introduced in 1917 
in the Oklahoma legislature giving to the church college, the same 
rights and privileges of certification as state-supported institutions 
possessed, provided they did equal work. . 


Strange to say, this bill was fought by the leaders of the state- 
supported colleges and university with but very few exceptions. 
This resistance toward the expansion, growth and rights of the 
church college seemed to stem from egotism, always manifested by 
the rich, the powerful and mighty toward the poor, the weak and 
the unfortunate. Those who were mapping out the campaign for 
securing equality of educational powers for the church college knew 
that they had an understanding mind and an earnest believer and 
advocate of the church college and its contribution to the body 
politic in the Governor of the state, Robert L. Williams. 


The Bill of Rights for religious institutions in Oklahoma was 
drawn up by an able lawyer, Mr. D. I. Johnston of Oklahoma City, 
who was a trustee at that time, of Henry Kendall College, Tulsa. 
Governor Williams was approached and the bill and intent of those 
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who had it in hand were placed before him. He heartily indorsed 
the movement and so when the legislature in 1917 met, Glen Condon, 
Representative from Tulsa together with John Rogers also from ~ 
Tulsa, Tom Waldrep of Shawnee, and J. B. Campbell of Garfield 
County, introduced the measure. These legislators had little diffi- 
culty in having it pass the House but its passage seemed to arouse 
certain forces of education in the state-supported colleges and through 
Representatives and Senators close to them they moved down upon 
the measure and it drifted into a silence akin to death. Nothing 
more was heard of the bill until in the last days of the legislative 
session of 1917. The manager of the campaign for the bill for 
church college rights, and privileges went into the senatorial cham- 
ber only two or three days before the session and asked Senator 
F. E. Tucker of Ardmore representing the counties of Carter, Love, 
_and Johnson the whereabouts of the bill. He replied, ‘‘I have not 
heard of it.’? Asking Senator Tucker where it might be, he re- 
plied that, ‘‘It should be in the hands of the chairman of the com- 
mittee on education in the Senate and by the way, there he is now.’’ 
Senator Tucker, walking over to him asked him if he knew about 
the bill and where it was. The chairman replied, ‘‘Yes, I know 
about it, it is here in my pocket.’’? He further stated that nobody 
is interested in the bill and there is no need for it. Mr. Tucker re- 
plied, ‘‘That is to be seen; Let the bill come on the floor of the 
Senate and let the test be made.’? The gentleman with the bill in 
his pocket said, ‘‘I don’t see that that is necessary,’’ or something 
to that effect. Mr. Tucker said, ‘‘You may take the bill on the floor 
or I will secure enough Senators to sign a petition forcing it on 
the floor.’’ So, calling a stenographer and dictating the terms of 
the call he turned at the finish and said, ‘‘You say the Governor 
wants this bill passed.’’ The answer was ‘‘yes,’’ then said he, 
““Go tell the Governor I would like to see him up here a little while,’’ 
and the man went immediately to the Governor and told him about 
the situation. Governor Williams said, ‘‘I will be up in just a 
few minutes.’’ In a little while he was in conference with friends 
of the bill. In a few hours, after very little opposition, the bill 
became a law and under its operation, the church colleges of the 
state soon took on a new lease of prosperity and expansion. 


With Senator Tucker introducing the Bill in the Senate, was. 
Senator Davidson of Tulsa. The Bill was an amendment to an act 
passed by legislatures in 1910 and denominated, Section 8017 of the 
Revised Laws of Oklahoma. The amendment read as follows: 


HOUSE BILL NO. 454 


iNeed? borat one aoc Ae 8017, of the Revised Laws of Oklahoma 
910, roviding for the issuance , ifi 
prfoior Akh a of teacher’s certificates to pupils 


BE IT ENACTED BY THE PEOPLE OF LAY 
Teachers certificates—when issued. ett ara 
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Section 1. That Section 8017, of the Revised Laws of Oklahoma, 
1910, be and the same is hereby amended to read as follows: 


: “Any student who shall have completed the full course of instruc- 
tion in any of the normal schools shall receive a diploma, which shall 
be signed by the President of the institution and the State Board of 
Education, and such diploma shall be a life certificate valid in any 
public school of the State; provided, further, that all the provisions 
of this Section shall apply to any college organized under the laws 
of the State of Oklahoma which has a normal equivalent to the course 
of study provided for the State Normal Schools of Oklahoma, said 
course to be approved by the State Board of Education upon appli- 
cation to said Board, and the graduates from said normal department 
or said teachers training course in any such college shall be entitled 
to said life certificate, and provided, further, that the provisions of 
this section shall apply to the normal department of the colored Agri- 
culture and Normal University.” 


The University and the six state teachers colleges are intro- 
duced to the youth of the state primarily through the channels of 
the public schools. This is as it should be. The youth of Oklahoma 
by the time they have reached the end of the grammar school be- 
come informed of what the higher institutions of learning have for 
him or her. This information is greatly enlarged in the highschools 
so that upon departure from the highschool at the end of any year 
the pupil finds an increasingly clear path before him leading to the 
University, the A & M college and other institutions of higher learn- 
ing. In this process of path-finding the choice of the student as 
to what institution of higher learning he or she may enter is tremen- 
dously influenced. It naturally follows that every teacher accents 
most heavily the worth and nature of a school from which she or 
he have obtained their education. Under this teacher influence it 
is clearly seen that the flow of pupil life would be toward those 
institutions of learning that sent out the most teachers in the state. 
This reveals that the church college wholly handicapped by having 
nothing or little to offer in teacher training and that little hindered 
and hedged about by inequalities of certification for teaching in the 
schools, would find but small attendance. 


So, this law affording the church college a right to offer the 
same courses of pedagogy as found in the state teachers colleges, 
the Universities and the A. & M. College, permitted it to build up 
large classes in teachers training; soon the summer terms at Phillips, 
Baptist University, Tulsa University, and Oklahoma -City Univer- 
sity blossomed into attendance of hundreds, many reaching over the 
thousand mark. These went back to their community schools over 
the state and gave the message of the fine experiences and enjoyable 
living in the atmosphere of the church college; not only did it con- 
tinue to compound the enrollments of the church colleges but it in- 
creased their income, enlarged their influence, enriched their ac- 
quaintance, strengthened their appeal, gave them state and national 
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recognition and in every way deepened and broadened their privi- 
leges and their powers to serve. 


It is well to insert here excerpts from two letters; one from 
Mother M. Agnes, O.8.B., Catholic College of Oklahoma, St. Joseph 
Academy, Guthrie and the other from Mr. W. T. Short, Registrar 


of Oklahoma Baptist University at Shawnee. The first letter says: 

“The law allowing us to obtain certificates through our college has 
been of invaluable aid to us. Since we have the only Catholic College 
for Women in the State it has been the means of making a great number 
of our Catholic schools meet the requirements for accredition. It has 
saved our Community a great deal of expense in so far as our Sisters have | 
been able to take their college work here rather than at the University 
or Normal Schools. Our College has also obtained certificates for a num- 
ber of public school teachers from Guthrie, Crescent and nearby rural 
schools, Because of this our enrollment has increased.” 


The letter from Mr. Short follows: 


“In response to your letter of April 6, I wish to make the following 
report: 


1,107 life teaching certificates have been granted to students of Okla- 
homa Baptist University since 1916. 


237 degrees in education have been granted by Oklahoma Baptist Uni- 
versity since 1916. 


“T consider that House Bill No. 454, passed in 1917, has been of value 
to our school. Most communities like to have teachers from the denomi- 
nations represented by the people of the community. Prospective teachers 
who are strong for their own faith prefer to go to their denominational 
school if they can get equal educational advantages there. Baptist com- 
munities constantly call for O.B.U. trained teachers, thus giving an ad- 
vantage to the teacher who has attended the denominational school. As a 
result, I feel that we have had additional teachers to attend O.B.U.” 


Too much tribute cannot be paid to the broad vision, sturdy 
support and high favor of the Chief Executive of the State, Robert 
LL, Williams, as he gave his best strength to the passing of this 
House Bill No. 454 of the Session of 1917. Dr. MeCash of Phillips 
University rightly denominated this bill, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of the chureh colleges of Oklahoma. 
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OKLAHOMA WAR MEMORIAL—WORLD WAR II 


a 


Part VII* 


. * Part I of “Oklahoma War Memorial—World War II” was published in The 
Chronicles, XXI (December, 1943), No. 4. Subsequent lists of biographies of 
Oklahomans who have died in the service during World War II were published 
in Volume XXII (1944), and are now appearing in Volume XXIiI. Other lists of 
biographies will be published in future numbers of this quarterly magazine. 

In compiling the casualty lists and data for the Oklahoma War Memorial— 
World War II, to be preserved in the permanent records of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society, the Editorial Department wishes to make acknowledgements to the 
following for their assistance: Adjutant General’s Office, Major Charles D. Keller, 
Operations Officer, State of Oklahoma, Oklahoma City; C. S, Harrah, Assistant 
Adjutant, American Legion, Department of Oklahoma, Oklahoma City; L. E. Correll, 
Superintendent Chilocco Indian Agricultural School, Chilocco, Oklahoma; Eighth 
Naval District, Branch Office of Public Relations, Lt. Robert A. Parks, U.S.N.R., 
Oklahoma City; L. Jeston Hampton, Central State College, Edmond; Dr. and Mrs. 
Fred S. Clinton, Tulsa; Miss Ella Ketcham, Oklahoma City; Nora L. Francis, Li- 
brarian, Carnegie Library, Elk City; Dee Paradis Jackson, Director of Traveling 
Libraries, State Library Commission, Oklahoma City—Muriel H. Wright 


PRESTON ADAMS, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Fort Cobb, Caddo County. Jess M. Adams, Father, Rt. 1, Fort Cobb. 
Born May 11, 1915. Enlisted January 11, 1941. Decoration: Order 
of the Purple Heart. Died February 20, 1944, in action in Italy. 


EDD M. ALBERSON, Private, First Class, U. 8. Army. Home 
address: Fittstown, Pontotoc County. Mrs. Agnes Alberson, Mother, 
Fittstown. Born February 28, 1921. Enlisted September 8, 1942. 
Died March 23, 1944, in action, Bougainville, Solomon Islands, 


South Pacific. 


WILLIAM A. ALEXANDER, Corporal, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Roff, Pontotoc County. Mrs. Louise Alexander, Wife, Rt. 1, 
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Fitzhugh, Oklahoma. Born February 17, 1923. Enlisted Septem- 
ber 16, 1940. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Received 
commendation for bravery in November, 1943; ribbons for service 
in Sicilian campaign and good conduct. Member of the Oklahoma 
National Guard, enlisted November 8, 1938. Served in Field Ar- 
tillery, 45th Division. Died February 12, 1944, in action, Anzio 
Beach, Italy. 


LONNIE W. APPLETON, Technician, Fourth Grade, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Pawhuska, Osage County. Mr. and Mrs. Luis W. 
Appleton, Parents, Red Eagle Route, Pawhuska. Born May 11, 1908. 
Enlisted 1941. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died March 
7, 1944, in action, Los Negros Island Admiralty, South Pacific. 


EUGENE H. AUSTIN, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Pryor, Mayes County. Monroe Austin, Father, 15 South 
Adair, Pryor. Born April 19, 1925. Enlisted August 9, 1943. Dec- 
oration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died May 29, 1944, in action 
in Italy. 


EVERETT L. BAILEY,, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Stillwater, Payne County. Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Bailey, Parents, 419 Main Street, Stillwater. Born August 22, 1923. 
Enlisted March 24, 1942. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; 
Air Medal; three Oak Leaf Clusters. Attended Oklahoma A. & 
M. College, Stillwater. Boy Scout and Captain of Sons of American 
Legion, Stillwater. Completed thirty missions over Europe. Died 
April 24, 1944, in disabled plane crash landing in Switzerland. 


RAYMOND R. BAKER, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Geary, Blaine and Canadian counties. Mr. and Mrs. Char- 
ley A. Baker, Parents, Rt. 2, Geary. Born January 2, 1915. En- 
listed July 29, 1942. Died January 31, 1944, in action in Italy. 


WILLIAM L. BAKER, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. William S. Baker, Father, 
roe ee Tulsa. Born January 2, 1923. Enlisted September 

: . Died March 15, 1944, in line of duty, airpla h 
Cheddar, England. ep 


WILLIAM BALDUFF, Flight Sergeant, Royal Canadian Air Force. 
Home address: Tulsa; Tulsa County. Mrs. Beulah T. Balduff 
Mother, 2261 South Delaware Court, Tulsa. Born June 23 1917. 
Enlisted August, 1941. Died July 29, 1943, Sedgewick, England. 


KYLE E. BALL, First Lieutenant, Cavalry, U. 8S. Army. Home 
address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Eva C. Shinn, Mother, 3507 
East Admiral Court, Tulsa. Born September 19, 1919. Enlisted 
July 3, 1940. Graduated Oklahoma Military Academy, Junior Col- 
lege, 1938, Claremore. Received Honor Medal, Reserve Officers 
Training Corps, 1938. In service before Pearl Harbor, awarded 
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Good Conduct Medal. Died January 11, 1943, in line of duty, 
airplane crash, Brooksfield, Texas. 


DONALD L. BARTON, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
' Home address: Ada, Pontotoe County. Mrs. Elizabeth MacLeod 
Barton, Mother, 1112 East 9th, College Heights, Ada. Born Feb- 
ruary 1, 1918. Enlisted October 16, 1940. Attended Hast Central 
State College, Ada. Special study in aeronautics at Pasadena Jun- 
lor College, Pasadena, California. Received wings and commission 
at Mather Field, California; served as instructor in basic and ‘‘twin 
engine’’ training for a year at Pecos, Texas. Volunteered for ‘‘four 
engine’ training at Hobbs Field, New Mexico and upon completion 
of this special course, was ready for commission as first lieutenant. 
Died June 20, 1944, in line of duty, volunteer test flight, airplane 
crash Hobbs Field, New Mexico. 


NORMAN B. BAYLOR, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Joy Baylor, Wife, 
725 N.W. Ninth Street, Oklahoma City. Born July 8, 1920. En- 
listed August 10, 1941. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; 
Air Medal; Oak Leaf Cluster. Flew small cub plane as observer 
for Field Artillery. Died May 11, 1944, in action in Italy. 


BERDETT BERNARD BERTON, Lieutenant, Junior Grade, U. S. 
Navy. Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Mary Kathryn 
Berton, Wife, 2006 W. Willard, Long Beach, California. Born De- 
eember 17, 1912. Enlisted May 11, 1931. Decoration: Order of the 
Purple Heart. Served at Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941. Died 
February 14, 1944, in action, South Pacific. 


ORVILLE O. BLACK, Captain, U. 8. Army Air Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. John Lindsay, 
Mother, 814 West 8th Street, Oklahoma City. Born May 26, 1916. 
Enlisted June, 1941. Of Choctaw Indian descent. Attended Classen 
High School. Enlisted in the Army 1934, serving three years; after 
honorable discharge, employed by Oklahoma Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City; re-enlisted in 1938, continued studies and 
promoted in service; transferred to Air Corps 1941 and stationed 
at Hickam Field, Territory of Hawaii, serving during attack on 
Pearl Harbor, December 7, 1941. Attended Officers’ Candidate 
School, Aberdeen, Maryland, and received wings and commission as 
second lieutenant April 20, 1942. Sailed for overseas’ duty July, 
1942, and during service in Ordnance Department in Africa, ‘was 
promoted successively to rank of captain. Seriously injured in jeep 
accident November 28, 1948, near Manduria, Italy. Died November 
29, 1943, in North African area . 
FRANK WOODWARTH BOHLANDER, Jr., Seaman, Second Class, 
U.S. Navy. Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Frank W. Boh- 
lander, Sr., Father, 2240 South Nogales St., Tulsa 7. Born March 
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26, 1922. Enlisted September 25, 1941. Decoration: Order of the 
Purple Heart awarded posthumously. Died May 8, 1942, in line 
of duty on board the U. 8S. 8. Lexington sunk in the Battle of the 
Coral Sea, South Pacific. 


LESLIE A. BOND, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Chickasha, Grady County. Mrs. J. W. Bond, Mother, 
1408 South 8th St., Chickasha. Born September 26, 1915. Enlisted 
February 26, 1941. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Air 
Medal. Died April 19, 1944, in line of duty over Germany. 


NEIL RAY BOYCE, Ensign, U. 8S. Naval Reserve. Home address: 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mr. and Mrs. Ray P. Boyee, 
Parents, 2225 N. W. 19th St., Oklahoma City 7. Born April 4, 
1917. Enlisted February 20, 1942. Attended Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity. Accepted appointment and executed oath of office as En- 
sign, U. S. Naval Reserve, June 12, 1943. Ordered to Transition 
raining Squadron Atlantic Fleet for temporary flying under in- 
struction, and for further transfer to Air Force Atlantic Fleet for 
duty, from which he was detached December 23, 1948, and ordered 
to Fleet Air Wing for duty flying in Patrol Squadron. Died April 
11, 1944, in airplane crash, fifteen miles east of Columbus, New 
Mexico. 


DAVID WILLIAM BOYD, Technical Sergeant, U: S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mr. and 
Mrs. David H. Boyd, Parents, 31944 N. W. 12th St., Oklahoma City. 
Born November 1, 1922. Enlisted November 19, 1942. Decorations: 
Air Medal; Oak Leaf Cluster; Order of the Purple Heart awarded 
posthumously, and Citation of Honor. Graduated Classen High 
School, Oklahoma City. Member of First English Lutheran Church, 
Oklahoma City. Baseball player (pitcher on Tankersley Sandlot 
team). Sailed for duty overseas January, 1944. Died April 21, 
1944, returning from mission over Germany, 


GEORGE RAY BRADFORD, Private, First Class, U. 8S. Army. 
Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Roy Bradford, Mother, 
Rt. 3, Tulsa 15. Born June 3, 1918. Enlisted February 18, 1941. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Awarded expert marks- 
manship medal. Graduated East Central High School, Tulsa, 1936. 
Served in Infantry, 45th Division. Died July 29, 1943, in North 


African area. ru beet 


IRA BRADSHAW, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Wagoner 
Wagoner County. Mrs. Minnie Bradshaw, Wife, Rt. 1 Wagoner. 
Born April 19, 1915, Enlisted December 11, 1942. Decoration: 
Order of the Purple Heart. Died January 11, 1944, in Italy. ; 


JACK K. BRANDENBURG, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Bethany, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Mary 
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E. Brandenburg, Wife, 124 N. W. 5th Street, Oklahoma City. Born 
August 22,1918. Enlisted August 19, 1941. Decorations: Air Medal: 
three Oak Leaf Clusters; Distinguished Flying Cross; Order of the 
Purple Heart. Overseas eight months, serving on thirty-nine mis- 
sions. Died April 8, 1944, in line of duty in England. 


PAUL DENNIS BUCHER, Ensign, U. S. Navy. Home address: 
Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Catherine Bucher, Wife, 1509 South 
Evanston, Tulsa 4. Born October 22, 1921. Enlisted June 5, 1940. 
Decoration: American Defense Service Medal. After training at 
Great Lakes, Illinois, he attended Aviation Machinist School at Pen- 
sacola, Florida, where he advanced to first class Petty Officer. Sent 
to Pre-flight School at Athens, Georgia, February 13, 1943, where 
-he ranked 7th highest in battalion of 400 men. Designated Aviation 
Pilot, November 19, 1948, and appointed Ensign on November 25, 
1943. After further operational training, he qualified for his carrier 
landings aboard the U. S. S. Sable. Reported San Diego, California, 
April 20, 1944, for active duty flying the Navy Corsair. Died May 
9, 1944, Escondido, California. 


D. F. BURKETT, Jr., Torpedoman, Third Class, U. S. Navy. Home 
address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mr. and Mrs. D. F. Burkett, Sr., 
Parents, 843 North Birmingham Place, Tulsa 4. Born November 
21, 1921. Enlisted June 28, 1941. Decoration: Order of the Purple 
Heart. Graduated Will Rogers High School, Tulsa, 1941. Base- 
ball player. Died November 16, 1942, Savo Island, South Pacific. 


LOYD K. BURRIS, Aviation Cadet, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Lee Burris, Mother, 1224 West Admiral, 
Tulsa. Born June 28, 1920. Enlisted June, 1941. Attended Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, Stillwater, and was outstanding athlete. 
Died August 19, 1942, Ryan Field, Hemet, California. 


JOHN T. BURTON, Seaman, Second Class, U. 8. Navy. Home ad- 
dress: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Susie L. Burton, Wife, 1412 West 
22nd St., Tulsa. Born March 29, 1908. Enlisted February 25, 1944. 
Died April 19, 1944, in accident on furlough while working at Mid- 
Continent Petroleum Corporation, Tulsa. 


GEORGE L. BUTLER, Jr., Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Marynel 
Butler, Wife, 2857 N. W. 20th St., Oklahoma City. Born August 
9, 1918. Enlisted September 19, 1939. Member Oklahoma National 
Guard, enlisted July 1, 1937, to May 31, 1939. Graduated High 
School, Perry, Oklahoma. Received wings and commission at Miami, 
Florida, and served overseas eight months as transportation officer. 
Died October 4, 1943, in airplane crash, New Guinea, Southwest 
Pacific. 

JOHN W. CAMP, Corporal, U. S. Army. Home address: Tulsa, 
Tulsa County. John M. Camp, Father, 1242 South Urbana, Tulsa. 
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Born December 2, 1924. Enlisted February 1, 1943. Awarded good 
conduct medal. Served with Combat Engineers. Died April 27, 
1944, in accident during routine training duties, Camp Maxey, 
Texas. 


KERMIT lL. CARPER, Sergeant, U. 8S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Gould, Harmon County. Mrs. Janice Alma Carper, Wife, 
Rt. 1, c/o J. L. Hightower, Duke, Oklahoma. Born December 18, 
1921, Enlisted January 21, 1943. Decoration: Order of the Purple 
Heart. Died January 20, 1944, in action in Italy. : 


SILAS CARROLL, Jr., Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Tulsa, 
Tulsa County. Mrs. Beulah M. Carroll, Wife, Barnsdall, Oklahoma. 
Born November 29, 1916. Enlisted April 23, 1943. Decoration: 
Order of the Purple Heart. Died March 12, 1944, in line of duty 
in Italy. 


ARTHUR B. CHANDLER, Jr., Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. 
Erna H. Chandler, Mother, 3021 N. W. 22nd St., Oklahoma City. 
Born July 10, 1921. Enlisted January, 1942. Graduated Classen 
High School, Oklahoma City, 1939. Attended St. Luke’s Methodist 
Church. Received wings and commission Brookes Field, San An- 
tonio, Texas, January 14, 1943. Served as fighter pilot. Died June 
11, 1943, in airplane crash on maneuvers, Indio, California. 


JAMES ROBERT CHRISTIE, Second Lieutenant, U. 8. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mr. and Mrs. J. I. 
Christie, Parents, 1524 North Birmingham Place, Tulsa. Born May 
20, 1920. Enlisted October 22, 1941. Served as Bomber Pilot, 
Ferry Command. Died August 28, 1948, in Tulsa. 


HAROLD E. (‘‘GENE’’) CLANTON, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army 
Air Corps. Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mr. and Mrs. 
EK. H. Clanton, Parents, 309 West Cameron, Tulsa 6. Born Decem- 
ber 27, 1921. Enlisted July 2, 1940. Decorations: Air Medal; two 
Oak Leaf Clusters. Served as Assistant Engineer and Left-waist 
Gunner. Died October 10, 1943, Muenster, Germany. 


BEN E. COFFEY, Private, U. 8S. Marine Corps Reserve. Home ad- 
dress: Wynnewood, Garvin County. Mrs. Orpha L. Coffey, Mother, 
Wynnewood. Born April 14, 1923. Enlisted December 15, 1943. 
Died January 9, 1944, Southwest Pacific. 


ERNEST 8. COLE, Captain, U. 8. Army. Home address: Atoka, 
Atoka County. Mrs. Ernest 8. Cole, Wife, Purcell, Oklahoma. Born 
January 11, 1909. Enlisted March 1942. Served in Ordnance Regi- 
ment. Died October 27, 1948, in French Morocco, North Africa. 


K. L. (“SCONNIE’’) CONRAD, Private, First Class, U. 8. Army. 
Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Helen L. Conrad, Wife, 
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2746 Kast 10th St., Tulsa. Born March 24, 1906. Enlisted July 8, 
1942. Died January 21, 1944, in Italy. 


PRESTON L. COOK, Staff Sergeant, U. 8. Army Air Corps. Home 

address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Preston L. Cook, Wife, 1000 

S.W. 30th St., Oklahoma City. Born October 28, 1919. Enlisted 

February 5, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart and 

Citation of Honor. Died April 20, 1944, on board troop ship sunk 
by enemy action in Mediterranean Sea. 


ALVIN J. COPELAND, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Ringling, Carter County. Mrs. Anna Belle Copeland, Wife, 
Rt. 1, Ringling. Born February 14, 1917. Enlisted February 13, 
1940. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Silver Star. Died 
“February 20, 1944, in line of duty, Anzio Beachhead, Italy. 


DEAN HOLLAND. CORBETT, Corporal, U. 8S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Tulsa, Tulsa County. H. L. Corbett, Father, 2440 Terwill- 
iger Blvd., Tulsa. Born April 1, 1918. Enlisted March 13, 1941. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Served in Medical Detach- 
ment. Died July 30, 1943, in Sicily. 

GENE (‘‘SONNY’’) COUCH, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Bixby, Tulsa County. Mrs. Ruth Couch, 
Wife, Bixby. Born July 138, 1920. Enlisted December 19, 1941. 
- First enlisted in Cavalry, transferred to the Armored Tank Division, 
and later to Army Air Corps. Served as Gunner on bomber. Died 
March 11, 1944, on duty, mid-air collision over Tunisia, North Africa. 


EDWARD COULTER, Private, U.S. Army. Home address: Dun- 
can, Stephens County. Mrs. O. L. King, Sister, Duncan. Born 
December 27, 1917. Enlisted May 17, 1942. Decoration: Order of 
the Purple Heart. Served with Combat Engineers. Died January 
29, 1944, in action, Cassino, Italy. 

PAUL WILLIAM CRAWFORD, Private, First Class, U. S. Army 
Air Corps. Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Clara Bernice 
Crawford, Mother, 307 South 71st St., Tulsa 15. Born November 
22, 1924. Enlisted December 7, 1942. Died September 5, 1943, 
Sedalia, Missouri. 


JOE CURLEY, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Shawnee, 
Pottawatomie County. Blanche Saxton, Cousin, 214144 Kast Main, 
Shawnee. Born November 8, 1908. Enlisted January 30, 1941. 
Member of the Catholic Church. Served with Field Artillery, 45th 
Division. Died March 30, 1944, in action in Italy. 


WILLIAM C. DAY, Corporal, U.S. Army. Home address: Crowder, 
Pittsburg County. Mrs. William C. Day, Wife, Apt. 2H, 5228 Car- 
los Ave., Richmond, California. Born January 6, 1918. Enlisted 
December 6, 1939. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died 
March 7, 1944, South Pacific. 
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ALBERT R. DEFEHR, Major, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Corn, Washita County. Mrs. Albert R. Defehr, Wife, Wea- 
therford, Oklahoma. Born April 8, 1918. Enlisted October 16, 1940. 
Decorations: Air Medal; Oak Leaf Cluster; Order of the Purple 
Heart. Served overseas beginning September, 1941, as commanding 
officer of Fighter Squadron. Died March 15, 1944, in ae * 
Italy. iS ae 


EDWARD G. DIETZ, Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Dietz, Parents, Rt. 8, Oklahoma City.. Born March 9, 1918. Enlisted 
January 7, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died 
April 20, 1944, on board American ship sunk by enemy action in 
the Mediterranean Sea. 


ROBERT A. DINGER, Aviation Cadet, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mr. and Mrs. Walter Dinger, 
Parents, 810 South Toledo, Tulsa 4. Born January 21, 1923. En- 
listed April, 1943. Died September 3, 1943, Curtis Field, Brady, 
Texas, 


LESLIE W. DOWELL, Ensign, U. S. Navy. Home address: Tulsa, 
Tulsa County. Vern B. Dowell, Sr., Father, 1547 North Cincinnati, 
Tulsa. Born August 24, 1918. Enlisted April 24, 1942. 

Served as Flight Officer, attached to North Base, Naval Air Station, 
Norman, Oklahoma. Died April 10, 1943, airplane crash, near 
Moore, Oklahoma. 


ELIJAH L. EARHART, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine Corps. 
Home address: Tishomingo, Johnston County. William G. Earhart, 
Father, Tishomingo. Born June 8, 1920. Enlisted August 19, 1940. 
Died February 20, 1944, Marshall Islands, South Pacific. 


RALPH CLAY EDWARDS, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Sand Springs, Tulsa County. Mrs. Ralph 
C. Edwards, Wife, Burbank, Oklahoma. Born March 14, 1920. En- 
listed November 4, 1941. Graduated, having majored in radio speech, 
University of Oklahoma, June 9, 1941. Member of Baptist Church. 
Graduated in Navigation and commissioned Second Lieutenant May 
2, 1942, and assigned as instructor in Navigation Schools at Kelly 
Field and Hondo, Texas. Promoted to First Lieutenant November 
9, 1942, and was later highly recommended for his superior profi- 
ciency and knowledge in navigation equipment and tactical proce- 
dures. A special recommendation from his Commanding Officer 
stated: ‘‘This officer has displayed leadership and initiative, and 
has a high regard for duty.’’ Died November 11, 1943, on last 
flight bombardier training, mid-air training plane collision, Roswell, 
New Mexico. 
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JOHN R. ELDER, Technical Sergeant, Engineers, U. 8. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Heavener, Le Flore County. Katherine 
Brower, Sister, c/o Mrs. Lee Elder, Heavener. Born April 13 «i921: 
_ Enlisted July 16, 1942. Graduated Heavener High School 1942. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died December 22, 1943 
somewhere in Germany. 


JAMES EPHRAM EMERSON, Torpedoman’s Mate, Second Class, 
U.S. Navy. Mr. and Mrs. Angelo Emerson, Parents, Wister. Born 
January 10, 1918. Enlisted July 11, 1939. Attended High School, 
Wister, and recommended for excellent character. Died November 
11, 1942. in line of duty when his ship was torpedoed off coast of 
French Moroceo, North Africa. 


POLLARD M. FERGUSON, Sergeant, U. 8. Army. Home address: 
Haworth, McCurtain County. Mrs. Lulu Ferguson, Mother, Ha- 
worth. Born October 18, 1916. Enlisted September 16, 1940. Dec- 
orations: Order of the Purple Heart awarded twice; Oak Leaf 
Cluster. Member of Oklahoma National Guard, enlisted (1) Janu- 
ary 20, 1937, and (2) October 12, 1939. Serving in Infantry, 45th 
Division, was wounded in North Africa July 10, 1943; again in 
Italy October 16, 1943; and a third time in Italy December 25, 1943. 
Died January 11, 1944, in North Africa. 


LEONARD L. FLAGLER, Technical Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home 
address: El] Reno, Canadian County. Mrs. E. W. Flagler, Mother, 
710 South Roberts. El Reno. Born August 14, 1915. Enlisted Au- 
gust, 1940. Field Artillery, 45th Division. Died February 21, 
1944, in Italy. 


CHARLES E. FONTAINE, Flight Officer, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Henryetta, Okmulgee County. Mrs. Valentine M. 
Fontaine, Mother, Rt. 2, Henryetta. Born December 1, 1922. En- 
listed June 6, 1941. Graduated Valedictorian of his class High 
School 1939; attended business college one year. Graduated Staff 
Sergeant August 5, 1942, Ellington Field, Houston, Texas. Made 
Flight Officer January 5, 1943, and was serving as unlimited Pilot 
on Troop Transport Carrier. Died March 27, 1943, in airplane crash 
(deterioration in mid-air), Oliver Springs, Tennessee. 


DANIEL C. FOX, Technical Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Pocasset, Grady County. Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Fox, 
Parents, Pocasset. Born January 7, 1923. Enlisted August 4, 1942. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Served as Radio Operator. 
Died August 12, 1943, in line of duty in vicinity of Cologne, Ger 
many. ome ee een 
JACK W. GARDNER, Private, First Class, U. 8S. Army. Home 
address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Betty Jean Gardner, Wife, 

1411 East King, Tulsa. Born December 22, 1923. Enlisted Decem- 
ber 26, 1942. Died March 21, 1944, in Italy. 
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JOHN HENRY GAULT, U. 8. Merchant Marine. Home address: — 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Roy Staton, Aunt, 38th 
& Eastern, Oklahoma City. Born September 11, 1920. Enlisted 
September 15, 1941. Injured in the torpedoing and sinking of a 
new Liberty ship. Died June 27, 1943, on a raft and buried at 
sea in the Indian Ocean near Durban, South Africa. 


LESTER E. GENTRY, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Pawnee, Pawnee County. Mrs. Virginia Gentry, 
Wife, Pawnee. Born November 23, 1919. Enlisted April, 1942. 
Served as Bombardier, Died January 29, 1944, in action over Frank- 
furt, Germany. 


HAROLD L. GILLENWATERS, Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Chickasha, Grady County. Mrs. Allice E. Gillen- 
waters, Wife, Rt. 4, Blanchard. Born December 25, 1920. Enlisted 
August 31, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died 
April 20, 1944, on board transport sunk by enemy action Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 


CHARLES ROSS GOODWIN, Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Ira F. Goodwin, Mother, 
809 South Quaker, Tulsa 5. Born November 21, 1918. Enlisted 
December 10, 1941. Decorations: Air Medal; Order of the Purple 
Heart. Reported missing in action Mediterranean area. Died No- 
vember 28, 1943, in action Mediterranean area. 


W. E. (‘‘BILL’’) GORDON, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. W. E. Gordon, Mother, 2607 South Bos- 
ton Place, Tulsa. Born April 17, 1908. Enlisted January 22, 1943. 
Served in Field Artillery. Died May 29, 1948, struck by lightning 
in field on maneuvers, Camp MeCoy, Wisconsin. 


ROY L. GRANT, Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Durant, Bryan County. Mrs. Anna Grant Mackey, Mother, 
1215 North 6th St., Durant. Born August 21, 1919. Enlisted Jan- 
uary 29, 1942. Decorations: Air Medal; two Oak Leaf Clusters; 
Order of the Purple Heart. Graduated Durant High School and 
Southeastern State College, Durant. Served as Navigator and Bom- 


bardier. Died January 30, 1944, in line of duty over Brunswick, 
Germany. 


RAYMOND LEE GRAY, Aviation Cadet, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Estelle I. Gray, Mother, 
4924 Hast 2nd St., Tulsa 4. Born August 22, 1922. Enlisted De- 


cember 2, 1942. Died August 19, 1943, in airplane erash, Ponea City, 
Oklahoma. 


ROBERT L. GUERNSEY, Private, U. 8. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Elise Althea Guernsey, Wife, 
40 North Louisville, Tulsa 4. Born 21, 1912. Enlisted October 
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3, 1939. Died July 1, 1943, in Japanese prison Camp, Philippine 
Islands. 


WILLIAM H. HAGER, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Alva, Woods County. Mrs. Ida I. Hager, Wife, 
Capron, Oklahoma. Born October 1, 1920. Enlisted October 1, 
1942. Decorations: Air Medal; two Oak Leaf Clusters; Order of 
the Purple Heart; Citation of Honor. Served as Assistant Engi- 
neer and Gunner. Died February 4, 1944, in line of duty over 
Frankfort, Germany. 


FRED HAKLOTUBBEE, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 
address: McAlester, Pittsburg County. Mrs. Jaunethia Haklotubbee,. 
Wife, Atoka, Oklahoma. Born March 16, 1917. Enlisted Septem- 
ber 16, 1940. Choctaw Indian. Attended Jones Academy, Harts- 
horne, and Goodland Indian Orphanage (high school), Goodland, 
Oklahoma. Member of the Baptist Church. Member Oklahoma Na- 
tional Guard, enlisted June 2, 1938. Died March 18, 1944, in Italy. 


LESLIE W. HAINES, Private, U.S. Army. Home address: Holden- 
ville, Hughes County. Mrs. Bertha Venable, Mother, 114 North 
Pine St., Holdenville. Born October 2, 1920. Enlisted September 
15, 1940. Graduated Spaulding School, Hughes County. Served 
in Infantry, 45th Division. Died September 16, 1943, North African 
area. ae ees Fa 


FRANCIS E. HAMILTON, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Edmond, Oklahoma County. Mrs. and Mrs. Daniel 
B. Hamilton, Parents, 215 East 6th St., Edmond. Born July 20, 
1920. Enlisted August 16, 1939. Decoration: Order of the Purple 
Heart. Died April 20, 1944, North African area. 


FRANKLIN HARPER, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Wetumka, Hughes County. J. H. Harper, Father, We- 
tumka. Born February 8, 1920. Enlisted January 16, 1940. Dec- 
oration: Order of the Purple Heart. Served with the 45th Division. 
Died March 30, 1944, Anzio Beachhead, Italy. 


JOHN HARPER, JR., Technical Sergeant, U. 8S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Hulbert, Cherokee County. Mrs. Lina Harper, Mother, Hul- 
bert. Born September 15, 1919. Enlisted January 9, 1941. Dec- 
oration: Order of the Purple Heart. Wounded in action, serving 
with 45th Division. Died March 26, 1944, from wounds, in Italy. 


HERSCHEL E. HARRIS, Second Lieutenant, U. 8. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Hobart, Kiowa County. Mr. and Mrs. Guy 
Harris, Parents, Rt. 1, Hobart. Born June 5, 1919. Enlisted April 
5, 1942. Previously enlisted in the Army November 17, 1941. Grad- 
uated Hobart High School and attended Kiowa County Junior Col- 
lege two years. Completed advanced flying school bombardier 
training at Williams Field, Chanler, Arizona, and received wings 
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January 23, 1943. Served as Bombardier on Liberator Bomber 
(B-24). Died January 16, 1944, of wounds sustained in airplane 
erash in Italy. 


CLOIS HAWKINS, Corporal, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Jenks, Tulsa County. Mr. and Mrs. R. P. Hawkins, Parents, 
Rt. 5, West Tulsa 7. Born November 6, 1918. Enlisted September 
27, 1940. Died July 20, 1942, Visalia, California. 


DANIEL HUGH HAWKINS, Machinist’s Mate, Second Class, U. S. 
Navy. Home address: Durham, Roger Mills County. Mrs. Frank 
Hawkins, Mother, Rt. 1, Durham. ~Born May 11, 1923. Enlisted | 
April 5, 1941. In active service at Pearl Harbor, December 7, 1941. 
Died September 17, 1943, in Australia. 


JESSIE L. HENDRICKS, Seaman, Second Class, U. 8S. Navy. Home 
address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. J. I. Hendricks, Mother, 703 
South Lansing, Tulsa 5. Born April 10, 1908. Enlisted December 
9, 1941. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died June 6, 
1942, on board U. 8S. S. Hammann sunk by torpedo from an enemy 
raider, Battle of Midway Island, Central Pacific. 


DAVID (‘‘SONNY’’) HERRON, Machinist’s Mate, Third Class, 
U. S. Navy. Home address: Checotah, McIntosh County. Mr. and 
Mrs. R. W. Herron, Parents, Checotah. Born July 3, 1925. En- — 
listed December 24, 1942. Creek Indian descent. Attended High 
School, Onapa in McIntosh County and Chiloeco Indian School at 
Chilocco, Oklahoma. Held in high regard by his Captain and ship- 
mates. Died February 14, 1944, in line of duty board ship, Pacifie 
area. Oe ee 
JOHN B. HIGDON, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Leo B. Howard, Sister, 1304 South 
Gary, Tulsa 4. Born April 5, 1918. Enlisted September, 1941. 
Graduated Central High School, Tulsa, 1935, and Colorado State 
College, 1939, where he was affiliated with Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
Fraternity. Received commission June, 1942, and promoted to First 
Lieutenant October, 1942. Trained at Fort Benning, Georgia, as 
Paratrooper, Airborne Command. Sailed for duty overseas in 
spring of 1943 and saw service in North Africa, Sicily, and Italy. 
Died February 5, 1944, when an artillery shell with delayed fuse 
struck the command post, in Italy. 


CHAD HIGGINS, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Chad Higgins, Wife, 1511 South 
Quaker, Tulsa 5. Born July 5, 1921. Enlisted September 16, 1940. 
Member Oklahoma National Guard, enlisted January 1, 1937. Served 
as Radioman with 45th Division. Transferred to the Air Corps Sep- 
tember, 1942, and commissioned Second Lieutenant April 22, 1943. 
Rated as Aircraft Observer (Bombardier), Died October 23, 1943, 
in bomber crash, Biggs Field, Texas. 
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RAYMOND V. HIGHTOWERR, Staff Sergeant, U.S. Army. Home 
address: Lookeba, Caddo County. Mrs. Lucille Hightower, Wife, 
181144 East Third St., Tulsa. Born November 28, 1918. Enlisted 
January, 1940. Served in Headquarters Company, 45th Division. 
Died February 18, 1944, Anzio, Italy. 


HARLEY H. HITCHCOCK, Private, First Class, U. 8S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Dewey, Washington County. Mrs. Cleta F. 
Hitchcock, Wife, Dewey. Born February 9, 1923. Enlisted Novem- 
ber 2, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart; Citation of 
Honor. Died April 20, 1944, on board transport, North African area. 


ROSS A. HOLMES, Technical Sergeant, U. S. Air Corps. Home 
address: Okmulgee, Okmulgee County. Mrs. Sallie M. Westphal, 
Mother, Rt. 1, Okmulgee. Born February 9, 1919. Enlisted July 
1, 1940. Served on carrier, Transportation Squadron. Died Jan- 
uary 12, 1944, in line of duty European area. 


HUBERT A. HOOVEN, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Ardmore, Carter County. Mrs. Thelma Hooven, Wife, 1014 Har- 
grove, Ardmore. Born March 23, 1914. Enlisted September 16, 
1940. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Served with 45th 
Division. Died April 1, 1944, Anzio, Italy. 


LOVELY O. HOUSTON, Staff Sergeant, U. 8. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Vian, Sequoyah County. Mrs. Kate Houston, Mother, Star 
Route, Vian. Born December 17, 1919. Enlisted November, 1940. 
Died March 21, 1944, in Italy. 


GORDON HOWARD, Second Lieutenant, U. 8. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Sand Springs, Tulsa County. Mrs. Gordon O. How- 
ard, Wife, 111 East Seventh St., Sand Springs. Born April 15, 
1916. Enlisted February 26, 1942. Received commission September 
8, 1942, Midland, Texas; served as Instructor to February 6, 1948, 
when he was sent overseas. Died August 22, 1943, off Oahu, Pa- 
cifie Ocean. 


JACK R. HOWARD, Technical Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Norman, Cleveland County. Mr. and Mrs. H. T. Howard, 
Parents, 807 East Apache, Norman. Born May 28, 1919. Enlisted 
September 17, 1941. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Served 
in Infantry, 45th Division, in Sicily and Italy. Died February 16, 
1944, in action, Anzio Beachhead, Italy. 


JOHN J. (‘‘JACK’’) HOWARD, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army 
Air Corps. Home address: Pryor, Mayes County. Mr. and Mrs. 
Babe Howard, Parents, 207 South Rowe St., Pryor. Born January 
15, 1921. Enlisted February 26, 1942. Decorations: Order of the 
Purple Heart, Air Medal, and Distinguished Flying Cross awarded 
posthumously. Graduated High School, Pryor, 1938; member High 
School football team. Received wings and commission September 24, 
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1942; served as Bombardier, and promoted to First Lieutenant Au- 
gust, 1948. Sailed for duty overseas April, 1948, based in South- 
west Pacific, serving with Bombardier Squadron in raids against 
the enemy. Highly commended by his commanding officers for 
bravery and loyalty. Died February 15, 1944, in action Kavieng, 


New Ireland, Southwest Pacific. 


HAROLD T. HYNES, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Porter, 
Wagoner County. Mrs. Iva Hynes, Mother, Porter. Born February 
23, 1921. Enlisted August 31, 1942. Decoration: Order of the 
Purple Heart. Attended Porter High School. Died February 20, 
1944, in Italy. | ii: mola 


HOWARD I. JARRETT, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: 
McAlester, Pittsburg County. Mrs. Minnie Barnes, Aunt, Rt. 5, 
McAlester. Born May 16, 1912. Enlisted March 4, 1942. Died 
July 16, 1942, Lowery Field, Denver, Colorado. 


WALTER J. JARVIS, Private, U.S. Army. Home address: Atoka, 
Atoka County. Mrs. Laura M. Jarvis, Mother, Rt. 3, c/o Charlie 
Komah, Walters, Oklahoma. Born December 14, 1923. Enlisted 
April 23, 1948. Died February 19, 1944, in action North African 
area. +. Lol pelge 


WILLIAM B. JEWEL, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Broken Bow, McCurtain County. Mrs. Florence Jewel, Mother, 
Broken Bow. Born March 10, 1923. Enlisted June 1, 1941. Dee- 
oration: Order of the Purple Heart. Served in Medical Corps, 
Paratroop Division, Airborne Command, North Africa and Italy. 
Wounded in North Africa. Died February 7, 1944, in line of duty 
in Italy. “ “' | 82 lal 
EDWARD L. JILLSON, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine Corps. 
Home address: Dustin, Hughes County. Mrs. Ed. L. Jillson, Wife, 
1916 South Yorktown, Tulsa. Born November 10, 1920, Enlisted 


July 4, 1940. Died March 5, 1944, in airplane crash, Tarawa Atoll, 
Gilbert Islands, Central Pacific. 


GLENWOOD W. JONES, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Sterling, Comanche County. Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Jones, Parents, 
Sterling. Born July 29, 1922. Enlisted February 4, 1943. Dee- 
oration : Order of the Purple Heart. Wounded in volunteer line 
caring for the wounded. Died February 16, 1944, in Italy. 


RUSSELL L. JONES, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Miami, Ottawa County. Mrs. W. T. Watters, Mother, 219 ‘C’ N.E., 
Miami. Born April 6, 1914. Enlisted January 22, 1942. Awarded 
medals and ribbon for expert sharpshooter on rifle and carbine; 
and as mechanic and for good conduct. Commended for his courtesy 
and dependability by his Captain who further stated, ‘‘He was a 
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proven leader, being steadily promoted.’’ Died February 24, 1944, 
Camp Robinson, Little Rock, Arkansas. : 


PRESLEY DALE JOHNSON, Corporal, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Hugo, Choctaw County. Mrs. Virginia Johnson, Mother, 
Hugo. Born August 6, 1922. Enlisted March 7, 1940. Decoration: 
Order of the Purple Heart. Received special training and qualified 
as Radio Operator in January, 1943. Sailed for duty overseas Feb- 
ruary, 1943, and served in North African and Italian campaigns. 
Wounded in action December 8, 1943, and later returned to line 
of duty. Died January 31, 1944, in action in Italy. 


HARRY H. JOHNSTON, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Yale, Payne County. James F. Johnston, Father, Yale. Born July 
18, 1923, Enlisted March 30, 1943. Decoration: Order of the Pur- 
ple Heart. Died February 8, 1944, in action in Italy. 


WILLIAM DEAN KINCAID, Staff Sergeant, U.S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Elizabeth Ann Kineaid, 
Wife, 1008 South Quaker, Tulsa. Born March 19, 1916. Enlisted 
October 24, 1940. Received Presidential Citation of Honor. Died 
March 22, 1944, Gambia, Africa. 


LEWIS SPENCER KIRKPATRICK, Lieutenant Colonel, U. 8. 
Army. Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. 
L. 8S. Kirkpatrick, Wife, 3400 Porter St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Born May 15, 1901. Enlisted July 1, 1920, and graduated from 
U. S. Military Academy, West Point, N. Y., with ‘‘The Thundering 
Herd’’ Class, 1924. Pre-war service included among different sta- 
tions, service in Canal Zone; Border Patrol with Indian Infantry 
Battalion Fort Huachuca, Arizona; Fort Kamehameha, Hawaiian 
Department; and Fort Mills, Corregidor Island, Philippine Depart- 
ment. Took command of Fort Drum February, 1941, which was 
- subjected to intense artillery fire and aerial bombing during the 
Battle of Bataan and the siege of Corregidor following the attack 
on Pearl Harbor December 7, 1941. ‘‘The heroes of Fort Drum 
were among the last to be taken by the Japanese.’’ Died August 
13, 1943, in a Prisoner of War Camp, Philippine Islands. 


CHARLES O. KLECKNER, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Bartlesville, Washington County. Mr. and Mrs. 
GC. P. Kleckner, Parents, Bartlesville. Born March 19, 1916. En- 
listed July 7, 1942. Attended Caney High School and graduated 
Copan High School, Washington County. Outstanding athlete. 
Special training in aerial gunnery at Harlingen, Texas, and grad- 
uated from Lowery Field, Colorado, in spring of 1943. Died Feb- 
ruary 17, 1944, in action, New Guinea, South Pacific. 


RUSSELL JAMES LACOCK, Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Sapulpa, Creek County. Mrs. W. A. Strain, Mother, 
1030 East McKinley, Sapulpa. Born June 26, 1917. Enlisted Sep- 
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tember 10, 1940. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart and 
Presidential Citation of Honor. Graduated High School 1935 and 
attended Junior College, Sapulpa. Finished Armament School Low- 
rey Field, Colorado, November, 1943 ; transferred to Gunnery School 
Tonapah, Nevada, completing study in Aerial Photography and 
Chemical Warfare. Sailed for duty overseas January 16, 1944. 
Died March 2, 1944, in airplane crash in England. 


FREDERICK G. LANDIS, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Lamont, Grant County. Mr. and Mrs. Fred Landis, 
Parents, Lamont. Born October 16, 1920. Enlisted October 24, 
1942. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Air Medal and three 
Oak Leaf Clusters. Graduated High School, Lamont, 1940. Served 
as Turret Gunner on Flying Fortress (B-17). Sailed for duty over- 
seas July 17, 1943. Died October 14, 1943, in line of duty over 
Schweinfurt, Germany. 


KENNETH L. LEFORS, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Sand Springs, Tulsa County. Mrs. Lucy Lefors, 
Mother, Rt. 1, Gentry, Arkansas. Born May 25, 1910. Enlisted 
July 8, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Served as 
Gunner. Died January 22, 1944, in line of duty Tacao Island, Cen- 
tral Pacific. = ay 


HENRY P. LEWIS, Private, First Class, U. 8S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Konawa, Seminole County. Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Lewis, Par- 
ents, Rt. 1, Konawa. Born July 4, 1922. Enlisted September 16, 
1940. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart awarded twice; Oak 
Leaf Cluster. Member of Oklahoma National Guard, enlisted May 
z rege Served with 45th Division. Died February 21, 1944, in 
taly. 


RICHARD W. LOBDELL, Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Claremore, Rogers County. Mrs. Ellen Lobdell, 
Mother, Claremore. Born April 25, 1921. Enlisted November 23, 
1939. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Served as Pilot on 
““Marauder Bomber’’ (B-26). Died August 22, 1943, in action off 
the coast of Italy. 


FOUNTAIN 8S. LOVEJOY, Flight Officer, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mr. and Mrs. D. 8. Lovejoy. 
Parents, 2214 Hast Haskell St., Tulsa. Born September 16 1922. 
Enlisted (Reserve) July 17, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple 
Heart; Citation of Honor. Graduated Will Rogers High School 
Tulsa, 1940. Served with 15th Air Force as Bombardier on B-24. 
Died February 8, 1944, in airplane crash on his 4th mission, in Italy. 


LLOYD H. MANKSS, Private, First Class, U.S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Gage, Ellis County, Roy Maness, Brother, Shattuck, Okla- 
homa. Born February 20, 1909. Enlisted June 18, 1941. Decor- 
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ation : Order of the Purple Heart. Saw service in the Aleutian and 
in the Marshall Islands. Died February 8, 1944, in line of duty 
Kwajalein Island, Central Pacific. 


FRED A. MARSHALL, Private, First Class, U. 8. Army. Home 
address: Morris, Okmulgee County. Mrs. Jewel Marshall, Mother, 
1716 East 10th St., Oklahoma City. Born January 8, 1924. En- 
listed January 4, 1943. Died February 19, 1944, Eniwetok, Marshall 
Islands, Central Pacific. 


FLAVELLE E. MeDONALD, Technician, Fourth Class, U. S. 
Army. Home address: Sperry, Tulsa County. Mrs. Martha E. 
Bennett, Grandmother, Sperry. Born August 11, 1923. Enlisted 
_ September 16, 1940. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. In 
senior vear High School. Member Oklahoma National Guard, en- 
listed July 2, 1940. Served in Field Artillery. Died October 11, 
1943, in Italy. 


EARL J. McCOMBS, Private, First Class, U. 8S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Myrtle Fulk, Mother, 1805 South 
Nogales, Tulsa. Born November 27, 1922. Enlisted March 10, 1940. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died April 30, 1942, in 
Philippine Islands. 


ELDON A. MILLER, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Woodward, Woodward County. Maxine Cullen Miller, Wife, 
1616 South 9th St., Woodward. . Decorations: Order of the Purple 
Heart; Silver Star. Served in Field Artillery, first officer in his 
battalion to receive a battlefield commission. Died February 13, 
1944, in action Anzio Beachhead, Italy. 


WILLARD W. MILLS, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Hominy, Osage County. Mrs. Carl Beckham, Mother, 306 
South Regan, Hominy. Born March 10, 1917. Enlisted June 28, 
1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Served overseas in 
North African area fourteen months, Tank Corps, First Armored 
Division. Died January 31, 1944, in Italy. 


PERRY A. MORGAN, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Big 
Cabin, Craig County. Ira S. Morgan, Father, Rt. 1, Big Cabin. 
Born July 5, 1917. Enlisted September 30, 1941. Decorations: 
Order of the Purple Heart; Silver Star. Died January 29, 1944, 
in Italy. 


FRANKLIN R. NOBLITT, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Thomas, Custer County. Mrs. Maud C. Noblitt, Mother, Thomas. 
Born May 25, 1922. Enlisted March 16, 1942. _Decoration : Order 
of the Purple Heart. Died February 29, 1944, in Italy. 


NORMAN C. OLIVER, Private, U. 8. Marine Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Sayre, Beckham County. Mrs. B. F. Oliver, Mother, Sayre. 
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Born January 18, 1921. Enlisted September 5, 1942. Decorations : 
Order of the Purple Heart; Presidential Unit Citation for outstand- 
ing performance in line of duty with the Second Marines in _ the 
Battle of Tarawa awarded posthumously. Graduated Sayre High 
School 1939, and attended Sayre Junior College. Sailed for duty 
overseas and landed in New Zealand in March, 1943. Died Novem- 
ber 20, 1943, in action Battle of Tarawa, Gilbert Islands, Central 
Pacific. 


RAY F. ORR, Corporal, U. S. Army. Home address: Chickasha, 
Grady County. Mr. and Mrs. Paul Orr, Parents, Rt. 2, Chickasha. 
Born June 10,1918. Enlisted January 28, 1941. Decoration: Order 
of the Purple Heart. Farmed with parents before enlistment. Served 
in Anti-Tank Company. Died February 12, 1944, in Italy. 


TOM G. PACH, Staff Sergeant, U.S. Army. Home address: Fred- 
erick, Tillman County. Arthur D. Pace, Brother, Frederick. Born 
September 10, 1914. Enlisted January 28, 1941. Decoration: Order 
of the Purple Heart. ~ Served with the 45th Division. Died March 
_ 27, 1944, in action Anzio Beachhead, Italy. 


RAY PANNELL, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Sterling, Comanche County. Mr. and Mrs. Ed Pannell, 
Parents, Sterling. Born July 9, 1921. Enlisted March 25, 1942. 
Decorations: Air Medal; three Oak Leaf Clusters. Graduated High 
School; attended Cameron State Agricultural College, Lawton. Mem- 
ber of Methodist Church. Sailed for duty overseas in August, 1943, 
and served as Pilot on seventy-six bombing missions. Died June 
11, 1944, in action, Nadzab, New Guinea, South Pacifie. 


FRANCIS H. POWNAULL, Corporal, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Myrtle Pownall, Wife, 
507 8. W. 30th St., Oklahoma City 9. Born November 2, 1914. 
Enlisted September 21, 1941. Served in Field Artillery. Died 
February 29, 1944, in Italy. 


WILBURN PRATER, Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Wyandotte, Ottawa County. Mrs. Dovey Prater, Grand- 
mother, Wyandotte. Born July 7, 1914. Enlisted November 20, 
1942. Decorations: Air Medal; three Oak Leaf Clusters. Served as 
Tail Gunner on B-17, and completed twenty-five missions. Died 
February 24, 1944, in action over Austria, European area. 


IVORY WILLIAM RICHIRE, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Waurika, Jefferson County. A. C. Lowe, Uncle, Waurika. 


Born June 24, 1918. Enlisted February 16, 1942. Died “April a 
1943, Atlanta, Georgia. | 


GUS RIDLEY, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Duncan, Stephens County. Mrs. Winifred Ridley, Mother, 
512 Chestnut, Duncan. Born October 14, 1918. Enlisted July 2, 
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1940. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Air Medal; Oak 
Leaf Cluster. Crew member on B-17, and served on combat duty 
tenth mission. Died February 10, 1944, in action over Germany. 


ALBERT C. ROARK, Technical Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Weleetka, Okfuskee County. Mrs. Edna Roark, 
Mother, Weleetka. Born October 14, 1918. Enlisted December 5, 
1940. Decoration: Air Medal awarded posthumously. Attended 
High School; talented in art. Served as Radio and Radar Operator 
on bomber (B-17). Died May 9, 1943, in line of duty, plane went 
down at sea, Pacific area. 


HARVEY A. ROBISON, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 

address: Claremore, Rogers County. Mrs. Beulah M. Robison, 

Mother, Rt. 2, Claremore. Born December 18, 1922. Enlisted De- 

cember 29, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died 

pe. 14, 1944, in action Bougainville, Solomon Islands, South 
acifie, 


CORBIN DARRELL ROODHOUSE, Corporal, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Shawnee, Pottawatomie County. Mr. and Mrs. Frank Rood- 
house, Parents, 1116 North Broadway, Shawnee. Born August 19, 
1910. Enlisted December, 1942. Graduated from High School, and 
attended Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, and Oklahoma 
University, Norman. Awarded Good Conduct Medal. Specialized 
in welding and was employed as Inspector in aircraft work on the 
West Coast before enlistment. Died February 12, 1944, in gun 
accident, Camp Claiborne, Louisiana. 


CHARLIE WAYNE SAPPINGTON, Seaman, First Class, U. 8. 
Navy. Home address: Zineville, Ottawa County. Mrs. Ana Sap- 
pington, Mother, Zineville. Born February 21, 1926. Enlisted 
July, 1943. Attended High School at Ottawa, Oklahoma. Died 
February 3, 1944, Southwest Pacific. 


JOSEPH O. SEVIER, Private, First Class, U. 8. Marine Corps. 
Home address: Coalgate, Coal County. J. E. Sevier, Father, Rt. 
1, Coalgate. Born October 23, 1923. Enlisted May 6, 1942. Served 
in the Air Force. Died March 8, 1944, South Pacific. 


JOHN A. SIDLE, Corporal, U. S. Army. Home address: Afton, 
Ottawa County. Mrs. F. E. Sidle, Mother, 2009 Seventeenth St., 
Corpus Christi, Texas. Born April 27, 1920. Enlisted November, 
1940. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Served in the Cav- 
-alry. Died March 6, 1944, in action Arawe, New Britain, South 
Pacific. 

MARCELLUS F. SMITH, Sergeant, U. 8. Army. Home address: 
Chickasha, Grady County. Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Smith, Parents, 
123 North 11th St., Chickasha. Born September 26, 1910. En- 
listed March 10, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart 
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awarded posthumously. Died March 6, 1944, on board transport 
ship sunk, by enemy action in the Mediterranean Sea, off Bizerte, 
Tunisia, North Africa. 


HAROLD SPRIGGS, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Harold Spriggs, Wife, 1631 South 
Lewis Place, Tulsa 4. Born February 7, 1916. Enlisted March 8, 
1943. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended Central 
High School, Tulsa. Died March 11, 1944, in action Bougainville,. 
Solomon Islands, South Pacific. 


ARTHUR D. STANISLAUS, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Mrs. Martha Stanislaus, Wife, 223 South ‘Smith, 
Vinita. Born November 15, 1922. Enlisted January 4, 1943. Dec- 
oration: Order of the Purple Heart. Stationed in Hawaiian Is- 
lands seven months. Died February 21, 1944, in action Eniwetok, 
Marshall Islands, Central Pacific. 


THEDFORD C. STAPLES, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
McAlester, Pittsburg County. H. L. Staples, Father, 1205 Hast 
Wyandotte, McAlester. Born February 24, 1914. Enlisted Sep- 
tember 16, 1940. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Served 
with the 45th Division. Died December 30, 1943, in Italy. 


FULTON STINNETT, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Elgin, Comanche County. Mrs. Georgie Stinnett, Mother, 
Elgin. Born January 10, 1912. Enlisted November 14, 1942. Died 
February 5, 1944, in Italy. 


IRA STOUT, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Bristow, Creek County. Mr. and Mrs. L. S. Stout, Parents, 
Rt. 5, Bristow. Born March 6, 1921. Enlisted November 27, 1942. 
Died February 22, 1944, Marshall Islands, Central Pacific. 


TEEL LEE, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Ada, Pontotoe 
County. Mrs. Teel Lee, Wife, 519 West Main, Ada. Born Feb- 
ruary 17, 1922. Enlisted November 2, 1942. Decoration: Order 
of the Purple Heart. Graduated Ada High School 1940. Served 
in Field Artillery. Died January 17, 1944, in Italy. j 


CECIL R. TABOR, First Lieutenant, U. 8S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Buffalo, Harper County. Mr. and Mrs. S. B. Tabor, 
Parents, Buffalo. Born July 24, 1917. Enlisted November 7, 1941. 
Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Distinguished Flying Cross. 
Graduated High Sehool, May (Buffalo County); graduated North- 
western State College, Alva, Oklahoma. Preliminary flight and 
ground work training at Alva; advanced training for Air Corps at 
Randolph Field, Texas; graduated and commissioned Army Flying 
School, Lubbock, Texas, July, 1942. Sailed for overseas duty Octo- 
ber, 1942, stationed in England, and participated in bombing mis- 
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sions over occupied Europe. Died December 30, 1943, in action 
near Lorient, France. 


EUGENE Z. TALLEY, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
* Home address: Wynnewood, Garvin County. Mrs. Mealinda Talley, 
Wife, Rt. 3, Wynnewood. Born July 10, 1920. Enlisted January 
28, 1941. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Served as Bom- 
bardier. Died March 13, 1944, in action European area, and buried 
in Cambridge, England. 


CHARLES S. TONEY, Private, First Class, U. 8S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Shady Point, Le Flore County. Mr. and Mrs. P. T. Toney, 
Parents, Rt. 1, Shady Point. Born May 2, 1920. Enlisted Novem- 
ber 4, 1941. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart awarded post- 
~humously. Graduated High School, Spiro, Oklahoma, 1941. Made 
record as a farmer before enlistment. Completed training at Camp 
Young, California, and sailed for duty overseas August, 1942. Died 
July 10, 1943, in action North African area. 


WILSON P. THEDFORD, Aviation Cadet, U. 8S. Air Corps. Home 
address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Allegra Thedford, 
Wife, 2624 N. W. 14th St., Oklahoma City. Born April 16, 1918. 
Enlisted June 15, 1942. Died September 10, 1942, Bruce Field, 
Ballinger, Texas. 


THOMAS 8S. UPTON, Staff Sergeant, U. 8. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Mildred Upton, 
Wife, 208 W. Illinois, Enid, Oklahoma. Born December 8, 1921. 
Enlisted April 6, 1942. Decorations: Air Medal; three Oak Leaf 
Clusters; Order of the Purple Heart; Distinguished Flying Cross 
awarded posthumously. Died January 14, 1944, in action in Eng- 
land. 


RUSSELL W. WALLER, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Lawton, Comanche County. Mrs. Mary Waller, Wife, 
1511 ‘‘A’’ Avenue, Lawton. Born March 15, 1912. Enlisted De- 
cember 2, 1932. Saw service in the Field Artillery and was serving 
in First Cavalry Division at time of death. Died December 28, 
1943, Queensland, Australia. 


WARREN G. HOWARD, Technical Sergeant, Fourth Grade, U. 
S. Army. Home address: McCurtain, Haskell County. Mrs. Lillie 
P. Howard, Mother, McCurtain. Born February 4, 1921. Enlisted 
February, 1940. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died 
February 15, 1944, in Italy. 


KEITH WILSON, Private, First Class, U. 8. Marine Corps Re- 
serve. Home address: Lookout, Woods County. Mrs. Nellie Wilson, 
Mother, Lookout. Born October 21, 1924. Enlisted March, 1943. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Served in Asiatic-Pacific 
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campaigns. Died February 2, 1944, in action, and buried in Fourth 
Marine Division Cemetery, Marshall Islands, South Pacific. 


HARTWELL E. WOLGRAM, Private, U.S. Army. Home address: 
Anadarko, Caddo County. Mrs. Cleo Wolgram, Wife, 602 East 
Broadway, Anadarko. Born December 16, 1919. Enlisted Septem- 
ber 16, 1940. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Member 
Oklahoma National Guard, enlisted May 27, 1937. Served in Field 
Artillery, 45th Division. Died January 29, 1944, in Italy. 


STANLEY J. YAMSKI, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Chickasha, Grady County. Mrs. Stanley J. Yamski, Wife, Rt. 1, 
Chickasha. Born December 12, 1921. Enlisted September 16, 1942. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Sailed for duty overseas 
May, 1943. Served as Paratrooper, Airborne Command. Wounded 
in Sicilian eampaign (seven shrapnel wounds) 1948. Died January 
30, 1944, in action in Italy. 
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THE ENID OKLAHOMA COLLECTION IN 
THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY 


By Berlin B. Chapman 


‘No documents, no history,’’ begins one of the best known text- 
books in historiography! Certainly there is nothing more funda- 
mental for efficient use of Oklahoma history than knowledge of 
the content and location of the leading collections in the State. 


, The Enid Oklahoma Collection in the Carnegie Library is espe- 
cially strong in clipping files made from newspapers and magazines. 
It gives immediate access to material about any person listed among 
a group of 450 State authors. There are files for Oklahoma artists, 
musicians, movie stars, and sportsmen. A voluminous file deals 
with Oklahomans who in other ways have become nationally known. 
The collection gives much information about Oklahomans whose 
attainment is considerable but who are not nationally known. It 
deals primarily with persons who have lived within what is now 
Oklahoma.” In this article names of persons were chosen at random 
from those who have lived within that area, the aim being merely 
to illustrate the nature of the contents of the files. 


Since 1929 it has been the policy of the Library to collect all 
publications by Oklahoma authors, autographed copies when possible. 
Many books about Oklahoma, now out of print, are preserved in the 
rare book collection. 


The collection of clippings was made during the last sixteen 
years, being largely the work of Miss Mabel B. McClure, Librarian, 
who was familiar with the clipping files in the Public Library of 
Kansas City, Missouri. When W P A assistance was available, 
clippings made prior to 1940 were mounted. Since that date only 
the biographical and Enid clippings are mounted. 


One who thumbs through the files finds material collected 
under such headings as: Mrs. Thomas E. Dewey, Sen. Thomas P. 


1¢C. H. Langlois and Charles Seignobos, Introduction to the Study of History. 
_ My study was undertaken after Mr. James W. Moffitt had repeatedly pointed out 
_ the advantage of having in The Chronicles of Oklahoma a description of special 
collections in various libraries in the State. Mr. Moffitt was Secretary of the 
- Oklahoma Historical Society from 1936 to 1944. 
2In the collection are files for many persons who never lived in Oklahoma, 
but who made an important contribution to the State. For instance, among the 
~ files of artists is one for John Noble who made the Run in 1893, but who apparently 
never lived in Oklahoma. His pictures, “The Run,” and “The Big Herd,” endeared 
him to the people of Oklahoma. 
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Gore, Alice Robertson, Dennis T. Flynn, the Fergusons (Gov. and 
Mrs. Thomas B. Ferguson, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Ferguson et al.), 
Gen. Stand Watie, Patrick J. Hurley, Roberta Lawson, Rev. 8. A. 
Worcester, Mrs. Lawrence Langner (nee Armina Marshall), ‘‘ Aunt 
Susan,’’ Rev. John R. Abernathy, Joseph A. Brandt, Flora Camp- 
bell, C. F. Colcord, H. H. Champlin, Dr. Forney Hutchinson, Dr. 
I. N. McCash, Phillips Brothers, Tom Slick, Wiley Post, ete——hun- 
dreds of names. 


Among Oklahoma authors the clipping files give data on Mary 
McDougal Alexson, Lynn Riggs, Alex. Posey, Jennie Harris Oliver, 
Stanley Vestal, Bishop F. C. Kelley, Todd Downing, Kenneth C. 
Kaufman, Mary Plum, Mrs. Dorothy Cameron Disney, George Muil- 
burn, Vingie E. Roe, Dora Aydelotte, George R. Hall, Dr. and Mrs. 
Grant Foreman, E. E. Dale, Muriel H. Wright, and Muna Lee. 


There is a file on Enid authors, of whom there are forty. 
Among them are Marauis James, Russel Crouse, George Rainey, 
Althea Bass, George Storm, and Paul Wellman. Some are persons 
of poetic attainment. Among them are Therese Black, Bess Truitt, 
Helen P. Neal, Gertrude Major, and Gwen Hendrickson. 


Among artists are Adah Robinson, Acee Blue Eagle, Nan Sheets, 
Doel Reed, Father R. G. Gerrer, Robert Garrison, and N. M. David- 
son. 


There are files for Joseph Bentonelli, Kathleen Kersting, and 
Leta Mae Flynn of grand opera renown; there is material on other 
Oklahoma musicians including Paul Pendarvis, Roy Harris, Princess 
Tsianina, and Tessie Mobley Brave of Indian extraction and known 
as ‘‘Princess Lushanya.’’ Complete files of programs of the Cim- 
arron Opera Company, with Enid press notices, keep alive the his- 
tory of the Enid Summer Opera. 


Among movie stars are files for Glenda Farrell, Joan Craw- 
ford, Rochelle Hudson, Jennifer Jones, Erik Rhodes,t Lon Chaney, 
Pinky Tomlin, Gene Autry, and Kay Francis. There is an exten- 
Sive file for Will Rogers, actor and author. Contemporary accounts 
of his tragic death will increase in value with the years. 


: Miscellaneous clipping files carry material on nearly every sub- 
Ject_ pertaining to Oklahoma. Indexes reveal material on Aviation 
in Oklahoma, Beauty Spots in Oklahoma, Historical Markers, High- 
ways, Birds, Flags, Camps, Churches, Early Missions, Mound Build- 
ers, Genealogy, Ghost Towns, Gardens, Rivers, Dams, Flood Con- 


3 Joan Crawford lived in Lawton, Oklahoma. Th i 
whom she befriended when he went to Holly wood. ere fhe nein Dood 

4 When Rhodes was a student in Central High School in Oklahoma City he 
was known as “Earnest Sharpe.” He attended the University of Oklahoma. 
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trol, Dust Storms, Snakes, Spiders, Rhodes Scholars, Oklahomans in 

West Point, Oklahoma Hall of Fame, Bruce Barton’s Tribute to 

Oklahoma, History of Printing in Oklahoma, Oklahoma Trails, Okla- 
homa Census Reports, Oklahoma Indians, World Wars I and II. 


The Oklahoma Book Collection in the Library numbers about 
1355 volumes. The Library has all publications of the Oklahoma 
Geological Survey; all books published by the University of Okla- 
homa Press; a complete file of the Chronicles of Oklahoma; a com- 
plete file of Dr. and Mrs. Franklyn P. Davis, Anthology of News- 
paper Verse, donated by them to the Library; all Enid City Direc- 
tories since 1910; and many volumes of Harlow’s Weekly. 


Through courtesy of former Governor William H. Murray, the 
_Library owns copies of the Proceedings of the Oklahoma Constitu- 
tional Convention, and a copy of the State Constitution in original 
binding, each bearing the donor’s autograph. George F. Southard, 
who was Chairman of the Library Board for twenty years, gave the 
library his collection of rare books, known as the ‘‘Southard Collee- 
tion.’ There is also a collection of books on genealogy given by 
members of the D.A.R. An atlas of Garfield County published in 
1906 by a Chicago firm, includes a plat of villages and cities of that 
time, and gives the individual claim owners. 


In the Oklahoma Incunabula are four volumes in the Cherokee 
language, probably printed on the first printing press in what is 
now Oklahoma, some 100 years ago. They are, Gospel According to 
St. Matthew; Gospel According to Exodus; Cherokee Hymns; and 
Swiss Peasant by Rey. Cesar Malan. There is a rare edition of 
J ohn Ridge’s poems published in 1868. 


Don Blanding, artist and poet, lived in Enid in his youth. He 
gave the Library many of his original illustrations used in his books. 


Marquis James, whose Raven won the Pulitzer prize for bi- 
ography in 1930, was reared in Enid. He presented the Library the 
original manuscript of the book on the occasion of the 100th birth- 
day of Mrs. Mary C. Lee, founder of the Library. 


In conclusion it may be said that the Enid Oklahoma Collection 
makes immediately accessible to readers material about persons, 
more or less prominent in the history of Oklahoma, much of which 
material is not otherwise easily accessible. Classification includes 
the topic approach. 


5 The Anthology of Newspaper Verse comprises 23 volumes, a volume being 
published each year from 1919 to 1941 inclusive. This selection of poems from 
newspapers is a barometer to the sentiment of the American people. Dr. Davis, 
an Enid physician, began the work and continued it until his death in 1933, There- 
after his wife, Mrs. Athie Sale Davis, continued the work until 1941. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
THe Story or THE 90TH INFANTRY DIVISION 


A booklet entitled Tough ’Ombres! giving the story of the 90th 
Infantry Division has been received for the Historical Society’s col- 
lection of war publications, from Pfe. Edward G. Hartman, Divi- 
sion Historian. Written by WOJG Carl Jenkins and Division His- 
torian Hartman, the booklet, size 4 by 514 inches, has 32 pages 
with a two-page cartoon map in colors giving the “‘Route of the 
90th Division through France’’ and several photographs of scenes 
in the field. Page-end and inset drawings illustrate the factual and 
concise text presented in interesting style with headings such as 
‘‘T_O for Texas and Oklahoma,’’ ‘‘Courage Creates Heroes,’’ ‘‘ Help 
Wanted—CO Gets It,’’ ‘‘ Artillery Socks Tanks,’’ and ‘‘Gallant Job 
Done by Medies.’’ The booklet gives one of a series of G. I. stories 
of the Ground, Air and Service Forces in the European Theatre of 
Operations to be published by the Stars and Stripes, a publication 
of the Information and Education Division. 


Story or PIONEER SoctAL LEADER IN OKLAHOMA TERRITORY 


General James Carson Jamison (1830-1916), whose biography 
by Judge Robert L. Williams appeared in The Chronicles, XXI 
(March, 1943), No, 1, pages 1-7, was the father of Ann Block Jami- 
son, better known to her friends as ‘‘Blockie,’’ who became the wife 
of the late Galen Crow, well known Oklahoma leader in the electric 
light and power companies. At the time of her death this last 
winter, a story of Mrs. ‘‘Blockie’’ Crow, written by Corb Sarchet; 
appeared in The Daily Oklahoman (February 138, 1945) as follows: 


PIONEER STATE WOMAN DIES IN ARKANSAS 


Early day Oklahoma history must be stressed in order to tell the 
story of Mrs, “Blockie” Crow, to whom death eame Sunday in the Rogers 
(Ark.) hospital, following two paralytic strokes since February 1. A 
native of Missouri, she came with her parents to Guthrie following the ~ 
election of Grover Cleveland as president in 1892, for her father, Gen. J. C. 
Jamison, desired to be appointed governor of Oklahoma Territory. He 
had been politically strong in Missouri as a close friend of Champ Clark. 


President Cleveland, however, gave the gubernatorial plum to William 
C. Renfrow, the Norman banker, and he in turn made Jamison his ad- 
jutant general, the first man to hold that position in Oklahoma. He be- 
came actually the father of the Oklahoma national guard. The daughter, 
Ann Block “Blockie”’ Jamison, became a social leader during those early 
Oklahoma days, influential among the young people of the then capital 
city, leader of the grand marches and the Virginia Reels that always fea- 


eae the legislative and gubernatorial balls of the Oklahoma Territory 
period. 
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General Was Newsman 


General Jamison in his early years was something of an adventurer. 
He joined the gold rush to California and there enlisted as a soldier 
under that Gen. William Walker, who twice invaded Nicaraugua with the 
aim of seizing control and becoming its ruler. History records that even- 
tually Walker was captured in that country and executed as an insurrec- 
tionist. His men, including Jamison, got back to the states. 


It was not long until the Civil War began and Jamison fought on the 
southern side, a captain under General Marmaduke. The latter became 
governor of Missouri later and named Jamison adjutant general. He was 
experienced, therefore, when Governor Renfrow chose him for a like posi- 
tion in Oklahoma Territory. After coming to Oklahoma he served for a 
time as the first clerk of Kay county at Newkirk, where his daughter as- 
sisted him in the office. 


General Jamison also was one of the best known newspaper men of 
his era in Missouri and continued in that career after coming to Guthrie, 
where he was closely associated with Roy V. Hoffman, now of Oklahoma 
City, and Leslie G. Niblack, now of Tampa, Fla. As long as the father lived 
the Jamisons were a typical family of the “old south.” In his Confederate 
gray, with the general’s epaulefs on the shoulders, he was always an 
imposing figure. 

City Resident for a While 


Blockie Jamison became the bride of Galen Crow early in the 1900s. 
He was a scion of an historic cattleman family of Austin, Texas, and for 
25 years after locating in Guthrie he was one of the electric light and 
power ‘igures in this state—first at Guthrie, then at Oklahoma City, and 
later in Tulsa. 


During the 1920’s the Crows established a home on the White river, 
not far from Rogers, Ark., in an area where her father had served under 
General Marmaduke. It became one of the most modern estates in the 
Arkansas Ozarks. Galen Crow died several years ago at Rogers. His 
widow continued to live at the Harris hotel there, remaining unto the end 
a leader in social activities. 


During her residence in Arkansas, she visited frequently in Oklahoma 
City with Mrs. A. Longstreet Hull and other former Guthrie friends. 


BioGRAPHICAL VOLUME PRESENTED By Jos. O. Hickox 

A biographical volume entitled Portrait and Biographical Record 
of Oklahoma (Chicago: Chapman Publishing Company, 1901) has 
been presented to the Historical Library by Jos. O. Hickox, Mt. 
Wilson Observatory, Mt. Wilson, California. The title page of this 
compilation bears the following statement: ‘‘Commemorating the 
Achievements of Citizens who have Contributed to the Progress of 
Oklahoma and Development of its Resources.’’ 


THE 1884 Report or THE M. W. Granp Lopez or A. F. & A. M. 
OF THE INDIAN TERRITORY 


The Anadarko Masonie Lodge, No. 21, chartered in November, 
1884, as the first lodge west of the 98th Meridian in the Indian 
Territory, has a bound copy of Minutes of the Grand Lodge of the 
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Indian Territory for the first ten years of its existence (1874-1884) .? 
The following report giving the names of the lodges of the Indian 
Territory and other data, the list of Grand Officers, and the loca- 
tion of the Lodges up to 1884 was transcribed from this rare volume. 
and contributed to the Historical Society by Judge C. Ross Hume, 
of Anadarko: 


STATISTICAL REPORT IN 1884 of the 
10th ANNUAL COMMUNICATION OF M.W.GRAND LODGE OF A.F. & A.M. 
OF THE INDIAN TERRITORY, held at Atoka, Choctaw Nation, LT., 


Nov. 4th to 6th, 1884. 


Name of Lodge No. Location Date of Charter Mbrs. 
Muscogee 1 Eufaula Oct. 6th, 1874 40 
Doaksville 2 Wm. Spring’s Ranche Nov. 8th, 1871 27 
Caddo 3 Caddo Oct. 14, 1872 22 
Ok-la-ho-ma 4 Atoka Nov. 18, 1868 5D 
Vinita 5 ~=©Vinita Sept. 8, 1875 5a 
Valley 6 Paul’s Valley Sept. 8, 1875 44 
Elm Springs q Elm Springs Sept. 6, 1876 48 
Colbert 8 Colbert Sept. 6, 1876 23 
McAlester 9 McAlester Sept. 6, 1877 59 
Cherokee 10. Talequah Sept. 19, 1877 42 
Flint 11 = Flint Nov. 9, 1853 40 
Alpha 12 Ft. Gibson Oct. 17, 1872 23 
Mo-sho-la-tub-by 13 Kully Chaha Nov. 5, 1879 — 
Webber’s Falls 14. Webber’s Falls Noy, 2, 1881 30 
Ross 15 Skullyville Nov. 7, 1872 25 
Jim Town 16 Jim Town Nov. 7, 1883 44 
Chickasaw 17 Thackerville Nov. 7, 1883 17 
Burneyville 18 Burneyville Nov. 5, 1884 24 
Bennington 19 Bennington Noy. 5, 1884 12 
Savanna 20 Savanna Nov. 5, 1884 16 
Anadarko 21 Anadarko Nov. 5, 1884 7 
Total 653 
LIST OF GRAND OFFICERS SINCE ORGANIZATION 
Year Grand Master c yo ir. S. W. y i ; 
1874 CC, McPherson Ree eee wae L Psi PP Hoopla ROP. pees 
1875 ue R. J. Hogue E. H. Wolverton J. MeD. Coody om 
1876 a W. L. Mills Cc. M. Beck R. J. Hogue a 
1877 J. S. Murrow Harvey Lindsay fe Henry Eifffert - 
1878 Mg 7 P. J. Byrne C. E. Gooding W. A. McBride 
tt P. J. Byrne hae Gooding . = oo i bars Pepa ? 
1881 ©. E. Gooding HH. Lindsay are hy P. RL Goldsby 8: 
1882 Harvey Lindsay EE. H. Doyle Wm. P. Leeper J. H. Dannenberg ay 
1883 Edmond H. Doyle Wm. P. Leeper F. H. Nash P. R. Goldsbury 
1884 7 F. H. Nash A. F. Ross John H. Mashburn # 


2 The Historical Society Library has a bound c f the Minut 
Lodge of the Indian Territory for the years 1874.89.--Ed. = Senaene 
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LOCATION OF EARLY MASONIC LODGES IN INDIAN TERRITORY3 


Lodge No. Location Post Office Meeting Dates 
Muscogee 1 Eufaula, Creek Nation, Eu. Ind. Ter. Last Friday month 
Doaksville 2 Wm Spring’s Ranche, Kiamichi Co. Choctaw N. 1st Monday month 
. No. 2, P. O. is Goodland. 

Caddo 3 Caddo, Choctaw Nation, Ind, Ter. ist Th. after moon 
OK-la-ho-ma 4 Atoka, Choctaw Nation, Ind. Ter. Sat. before full moon 
Vinita 5 Vinita, Cherokee Nation, Ind. Ter. 1 & 8 Saturdays 
Valley . 6 Cherokee Town, Chickasaw N., Pauls Valley Sat. after full moon 
Elm Springs 7 Erin Spr. Chickasaw Nat. Ind. Ter. Last Saturday month 
Colbert 8 Colbert Station Chickasaw N. Ind. Ter. Sat. before full moon 
McAlester 9 McAlester, Choctaw Nat. Ind. Ter. Tu. before full moon 
Cherokee 10 Talequah, Cherokee N. Ind. Ter. 2nd Friday full moon 
Flint 11 Flint, Cherokee Nat. Ind. Ter. Sat. before full moon 
Alpha 12 Ft. Gibson, Cherokee N. Ind. Ter. 2nd Sat. in month 
Mosholatubby 13 No returns 

Webber Falls 14 Webber Falls, Cherokee Nat. Ind. Ter. 1st Fri. in month 
Ross 15 Skullyville, Choctaw Nat. Oak Lodge I. T Sat. bef. full moon 
Jim Town 16 Jim Town, Chickasaw N. Leon, Ind. Ter. Sat. after full moon 
Chickasaw 17 Thackerville, Chickasaw Nat. Ind. Ter. Sat. bef. full moon 
Burneyville 18 Burneyville, Chickasaw Nat. 

Bennington 19 Bennington, Choctaw Nat. 

Savanna 20 Savanna, Choctaw Nation 

Anadarko 21 Anadarko, Kiowa Reservation 


The information herein is taken from Grand Lodge Proceedings, Grand 


Lodge of I. T., 1874 to 1884, copy of Anadarko No. 21, all bound together 
and very rare. 


THomMas GILCREASE FounpDATION, TULSA 


For the information of those interested in research in early 
Americana and in Oklahoma Indian history, note is made here of 
one of Oklahoma’s unique institutions—the Thomas Gilcrease Foun- 
dation at Tulsa. Its purposes are twofold: (1) The education of 
underprivileged Indian children; and (2) the preservation of the 
painted and written records of the culture of the Indians who live 
in Oklahoma. Its founder, Thomas Gilcrease, is himself of Creek 
Indian descent and is actively interested in the Foundation. It is 
beautifully located in the suburbs of Tulsa on land formerly a part 
of the Osage Nation and comprising 1,800 acres of landscaped tracts 
and adjoining farms. 


The collections in charge of Martin W. Wisendanger, Curator, 
include some 600 paintings, prints and drawings of Indians and 
Indian life, about 300 bronzes, and about 7,000 books, pamphlets 
and manuscripts. Only a small part of these are now open to the 
public but as soon as building restrictions are lifted in this country, 


3Letter from the Reverend J. S. Murrow, dated June 8, 1921, addressed to 
Muriel H. Wright, stated that Oklahoma Lodge No. 4, Atoka, was first organized at 
Boggy Depot, Choctaw Nation, in 1869, as the first Masonic Lodge organized in the 
Indian Territory after the War between the States. This Lodge was named “Okla- 
homa” by the Reverend Allen Wright, a charter member, who lived at Boggy Depot. 
For its history see “Old Boggy Depot” by Muriel H. Wright, in Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, V (March, 1927), No. 1, pp. 4-17. 

Mosholatubby, Lodge No. 13 was located at Kulli Chaha (S. 1, T. 7 N., R. 26 
E), Choctaw Nation, 1%4 miles south and east of Cameron, in Le Flore County. 

Jim Town, Lodge No. 16 was located at Jim Town (S. 22, T. 8 See PANO) 
Chickasaw Nation, southeast of Leon in Love County.—Ed. 
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a large museum will be erected on the Foundation grounds to house 
the whole collection. 

Among the rare paintings is the Hick’s original of Penn’s Treaty 
with the Indians, a famous American primitive. A group of paint- 
ings by William Cary, a visitor to the Plains Indians in the 1860’s, 
records in glowing colors typical scenes such as the ‘‘Trader at the 
Fort,’’ ‘‘Platform Burial,’’ and ‘‘Hunting Camp.”’ 

Many rare, first editions are in the Library. There is the 
American Indian Portfolio, lithographs in color after the drawings 
by George Catlin. The Foundation also owns the Sabin Bibliog- 
raphy, a dictionary of books relating to America from its discovery 
to the present time, begun by Joseph Sabin and completed by Wil- 
berforce Eames and R. W. G. Vail. Another rare volume among the 
very few in existence, if not the only one, is of special interest in 
Oklahoma history: A compilation containing each of the treaties of 
the Five Civilized Tribes, with the names of the signers, negotiated 
by the Confederate States and later published at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, in 1864. 


OKLAHOMA HistTorIcAL SocreTY PRESENTED AN ORIGINAL PORTRAIT 
oF Masor GENERAL Patrick J. HURLEY 

At a special meeting of the Oklahoma Memorial Association on 
April 20, 1945, in the Historical Society Building, with Judge Bert 
B. Barefoot presiding in the absence of the President, Doctor I. N. 
McCash, of Enid, an original portrait of Major General Patrick 
J. Hurley, painted by Thomas E. Stephens of New York City, was 
presented to the Association by General Roy Hoffman, of Oklahoma 
City. A brief address paying tribute to General Hurley, a native 
son of Oklahoma, was made by Judge Edgar S. Vaught, of Okla- 
homa City. The portrait was accepted formally by Judge Barefoot, 
presiding, and in turn presented to the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety through the Secretary, Doctor Charles Evans, and now is in 
the Art Gallery of the Historical Museum. 


PRESIDENT FRANKLIN DELANO RoosEvELT MrmortaL ADDRESS 
DELIVERED BY GOVERNOR Ropert S. Kerr 


The following Memorial Address was delivered by Governor 
Robert 8. Kerr before the Joint Session of the Oklahoma State Legis- 


lature in memorial service for President Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
April 18, 1945 :* 


Mr. President of the Senate, Mr. Speaker of the House, Ladies and Gentle- 
men of the Joint Session and my fellow Oklahomans: 


President Franklin Delano Roosevelt is dead! - 


* This Memorial Address was published in the Con i 
} $ gressional Record, Proceed- 
ings and Debates of the 79th Congress, First Session, as extension of remarks of 


Hon. A. S. Mike Monroney of Oklah i i 
covey APTA Ieee yo ahoma, in the House of Representatives on Wed- 
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The words reverberate like thunder rolling amid mighty mountains. 
Their impact is felt around the world. 
The ranks of the Big Three are broken. 


: There is sorrow in the Kremlin where Joseph Stalin, directing Russia’s 
mighty war effort, realizes that Roosevelt is dead. 


There is sorrow in Whitehall and at No. 10 Downing Street where Win- 
ston Churchill contemplates the onrushing sweep of Democracy’s fighting 
forces on the Western Front, and knows that his stalwart comrade is gone. 


There is sorrow in Chungking as the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang 
Kai-Shek feel the shock of a loss not only to themselves, but also to their 
people. 


There is grief in the hearts of the leaders of every nation on this earth 
who are striving and fighting for freedom. 


There is lamentation from where the shadow of Chapultepec fall across 
the palace of President Avilla Comacho, all along the Isthmus, and from 
Panama to where the southern peaks of the Andes rear their snowcapped 
heads above the waters of Cape Horn. 


There is deep sorrow in far off Australia, in New Guinea, in the lands 
which still writhe under the heel of the loathed Jap invader; in the Phil- 
ippines whose coral strands reflect the rays of sunlight which had been 
in eclipse, but which have returned. 


The symbol of their liberation is dead. 


There is sorrow in the hearts of our military commanders, as the 
greatest Generals and Admirals of America’s proud history weep unashamed 
at the bier of their fallen Commander-in-Chief. 


Roosevelt is dead! 


The hearts of the people of America are heavy as they bid farewell 
to their beloved President. 


A shadow has fallen across the hearth of every American home, of 
the rich and of the poor. 


American workers will make a greater effort today in tribute to the 
sacrifice of the life of the. best friend they ever had. 


The farmers of America will raise their sights and increase production 
goals in loving recognition of the supreme sacrifice made by the champion 
who advanced their welfare more than any other. 


The rank and file of American citizens wherever they are will work 
a little harder and dedicate themselves anew in honor of the heroic death 
of the great leader they loved so well, 


The aged stand with heads bowed and bared as they mourn the passing 
of one who implemented his affection for them by bringing to them an 
economic security they had never known and which, without him, they 


would not have. 
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The fighting men and women of America around the world, on the 
sea, on the land, and in the air, will surge forward with greater resolve 
and greater power, inspired by the heroic death of their matchless Com- 
mander. They will rededicate themselves, that they may insure winning 
the objective which were so dear to him and which they had expected to 
win with him. 


His most fitting monument is in the hearts of the people who loved 
him, as he loved them and who will cherish and treasure his memory until time 
ripens into eternity. 


But, my fellow Americans, in the darkness of our sorrow the light 
of gratitude and determination breaks upon us. 


We are grateful that Franklin Delano Roosevelt has lived. 
We are thankful that his genius led us out of the Nation’s greatest depression. 


We are happy in the knowledge that his transcendent courage and 
brilliance have led us through the danger and the carnage of the most 
terrible war in history, until today, we, with our brave Allies, have achieved 
victory over Germany, and know that we and they are likewise winning cer- 
tain victory over Japan. 


We are grateful that his spirit will lead us patiently, but surely, in 
achieving an abiding peace. We can never be thankful enough that he was 
willing and able to give all that he had in the service of his Country and 
that the security and welfare of his people were more precious to him 
than his life. 


We will meet the crisis brought about by his death in the light of the 
example he gave us while he lived. 


Do you remember the fateful morning of March 4th, 1933? 
Let the words of courage which he spoke then challenge us anew. 


“Nor need we shrink from honestly facing conditions in our country 
today. This great nation will endure as it has endured, will revive and 
will prosper. 


“So first of all let me assert my firm belief that the only thing we 
have to fear is fear itself. 


“In every dark hour of our national life a leadership of frankness and 
vigor has met with that understanding and support of the people them- 
selves which is essential’ to victory. I am convinced that you will again 
give that support to leadership in these critical days.” 


Do you remember his courage, his superb confidence, and his infinite 
faith as he stood before the Joint Session of the National Congress after 
Pearl Harbor and called America to arms to meet the challenge of Jap- 
anese aggression, in these words: 


‘No matter how long it may take us to overcome this premeditated 


invasion, the American people, in their righteous might, will win through 
to absolute victory. 


“With confidence in our armed forces, with the unbounding determi- 
nation of our people, we will gain the inevitable triumph, so help us God.” 


We face our future today in the light and inspirati 
Piration of his w 
spoken to the Congress and to the Nation on January 7, 1943: "2 
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“Therefore, let us, all of us, have confidence, let us redouble our efforts. 


“A tremendous, costly, long-enduring task in peace as well as in war 
is still ahead of us. 


“But, as we face that continuing task, we may know that the state of 
this nation is good—the heart of this nation is sound—the spirit of this 
nation is strong—the faith of this nation is eternal.” 


We are richer far than we have ever been in every phase of our na- 
tional life by reason of his life and service, and of the giving of his life 
-to his Country’s cause. 


We will honor him by giving our confidence and full support to and 
by holding up the hands of his successor, Harry S. Truman of Missouri, 
who is today President of the United States. 


We will follow the example of Franklin Delano Roosevelt by rededi- 
cating all that we have and all that we are to completing the unfinished 
task that is ahead. 


With an even greater unity among us because of his sacrifice, with 
steadfastness of purpose worthy of the ideals for which he lived, America 
moves majestically and irresistably forward and upward to her greatest 
destiny! 
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NECROLOGIES 


THOMAS PITCHLYNN HOWELL 
1849-1943 


Thomas Pitchlynn Howell was born at Eagletown in the Choctaw Na- 
tion on August 28, 1849. His father, Calvin H. Howell, a native of Missis- 
sippi, died in the Choctaw Nation in 1868. His mother, Rhoda Pitchlynn 
Howell, lived to the ripe old age of nearly ninety years. She was of Choc- 
taw descent and the sister of Peter P. Pitchlynn, Principal Chief of the 
Choctaw Nation from 1864 to 1866, who as a young man had taken an 
active part in the affairs of the Choctaws during their removal from their 
old homelands in Mississippi to the Indian Territory in the early 1830’s. 


Following his attendance at Cumberland University in Lebanon, Ten- 
nessee, Thomas Pitchlynn Howell matriculated in the medical department 
of the University of Maryland at Baltimore and graduated from this School 
of Medicine in 1872, afterward serving as an intern in the University 
Hospital in Baltimore. He returned to the Indian Territory and began 
the practice of medicine at Atoka, Choctaw Nation, moving thence to Pauls 
Valley where he practiced two years. In 1875, he moved west in the 
Chickasaw Nation, locating five miles west of the present City of Davis, 
which was still his home at the time of his death in 1943. He became the 
owner of valuable lands and other interests, carrying on stock-raising 
and general farming on a large scale for many years. 


Doctor Howell participated in the organization of the First National 
Bank of Wynnewood, serving as President until he sold his interests in 
the institution. He was one of the organizers of the First National Bank 
in Davis and was its President at the time of his death. He was interested 
in the development of the City of Davis, his residence erected in 1899 being 
one of the finest in that locality. He was also interested in the Wynne- 
wood Cotton Oil Manufacturing Company. 


In 1875, he married Miss Lizzie Grant, daughter of Tom Grant of 
Fort Arbuckle. She was born on September 14, 1855, and died on October 
16, 1886. To this first union came three children: A daughter, Delia, was 
born on August 11, 1876, and married the late Doctor Thomas Walker. 
She has one son, Thomas Howell Walker, and lives at Davis, Oklahoma. 


A second daughter, Daisy, was born on June 28, 1881, and married 
Jess Shannon, both deceased. 


A son, Calvin Hickman Howell, now deceased, was born on August 
22, 1884, and married Miss Madaline Chambless. 


In October 1887, Doctor Howell married Miss Henrietta Wright of 
Paris, Texas. She was born on July 28, 1860, and died on April 4, 1912. 
To this second union came four children: The eldest, a son, Thomas 
Pitchlynn Howell, Jr., was born on August 24, 1888, and married Miss Clay 
. Draughon. They are the parents of a son, Thomas P. Howell, III, Lieu- 

tenant in World War II, who was taken German War prisoner; a ‘daugh- 
ter, Ella Reed Howell, who married Lt. Max Rogers of Blackwell. Okla- 
homa; a second son, Henry Howell, Seaman, Second Class, U. S. Navy; 
and a third son, Bob G. Howell, Sergeant, U. S. Army. 


The second child of Doctor and Mrs. Howell, a daughter, Laura, born 
March 24, 1891, married Tom Youngblood of Davis. Their one son, Lt. Tom 
Howell Youngblood, has served in France during World War II. He and 


THOMAS PITCHLYNN HOWELL 


JESSE KING HILL 
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his wife, the former Al Vera Jennings of Wynnewood, are the parents of 
one son, Tom Howell Youngblood, Jr., who was Doctor Howell’s only 
greatgrandchild at the time of his death. 


The third child, a daughter named Vivian Howell was born on July 
24, 1893, and married J. P. Baldwin of San Francisco, California. 


The fourth child, a daughter named Gladys Howell was born on June 
22, 1895, and married Sam P. Hale of Ardmore, Oklahoma. They are the 
parents of a son, Captain Sam P. Hale, Jr., of Camp Hood, El Paso, Texas; 
and of a daughter, Mary Love Hale, who married W. H. Strongberg of 
Ardmore, now serving in the U. S. Navy. 


Thomas Pitchlynn Howell, the subject of this sketch, died at Pauls 
Valley Hospital on Friday, July 16, 1943, at the age of 93 years, 10 months 
and 18 days. Funeral services were held at the Methodist Church in Davis 
on the Sunday following, conducted by the Reverend Robert J. Smith, 
Pastor of the First Methodist Church of Ardmore, assisted by the Reverend 
H. D. Raglan, Pastor of the Methodist Church of Davis. The remains were 
laid to rest in the family burial grounds two and a half miles west of 
Davis. Pall bearers were C. W. Grant, T. S. Grant, Ross Smith, John 
Butterly, T. S. Jamison, Fred Butler, Frank Stedman and Brad Moore. 


Doctor Howell was a member of the Masonic Fraternity of Tyre Lodge 
No. 42, F. & A. M. He was a Royal Arch Masonic Member in the Ard- 
more Lodge and attained the Knights Templar degree in the Commandery 
at Purcell, Indian Territory. He belonged to the Mystic Shrine, was iden- 
tified with the Nobles of India Temple, Oklahoma City, and was a mem- 
ber of the Ivanhoe Lodge No. 16, Knights of Pythias. 


He was held in high regard in the councils of the Choctaw and the 
Chickasaw nations and upon several occasions served as special delegate 
representing the nations before the Indian Department at Washington, D. C. 
He was a member of the Oklahoma Historical Society, and, also, a mem- 
ber and honorary President of the Garvin County Old Settlers Association. 
He was a prominent member of the Methodist Church of Davis, serving 
as a steward for many years. In 1896, he was a delegate to the Methodist 
General Conference in Baltimore, Maryland, and was delegate to subse- 
quent general conferences. As long as his health would permit, no man 
Was more active or more faithful to support the activities of the Methodist 
Church than Doctor Howell. : 

: By Robert L. Williams 
Durant, Oklahoma 


JESSE KING HILL 
1864-1945 


Jesse King Hill, son of James Madison Hill and his wife, Mary Eliza- 
beth (King) Hill, was born on May 22, 1864 in Calhoun County, Alabama, ~ 
and died at Bartlesville, Oklahoma on February 25, 1945. Interment was 
at Owasso, Oklahoma. 


When a child he was taken with his father’s family to Texas and 
they remained in Vanzant County for a short while and he went to school 
there and thence they moved on to Ellis County and settled near Waxa- 
hachie and there he married Martha C. Zundel at Italy, Texas on January 
18, 1883 and from thence he came to the Indian Territory and settled near 
Wagoner in the Creek Nation where he engaged in the cattle business for 
a while and thence he removed to near Owasso in the Cherokee Nation 
where he again engaged in agriculture and in the cattle business, The fol- 
lowing children came to this marriage:— 
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Henry C. Hill, Bartlesville, Oklahoma, and to him and his wife, Ma- 
lissa Hill, came the following children: Mrs. Jerry Willis, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, Mrs. Ralph Vanwy, Tulsa, Oklahoma, Mrs. James 
Brown, Bartlesville, Oklahoma, Miss Geraldine Hill and Miss Imo- 
gene Hill of Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 


BE. A. Hill, 405 Callahan Street, Muskogee, Oklahoma, and to him 
and his wife, Alice Hill, came the following children: E. A. Hill, 
Jr., Billings, Montana, Jesse K. Hill, Jr., Corporal in the U. S. Mili- 
tary Service of the country, William Hill, Sergeant in U. S. Mili- 
tary Service, Mrs. Dora Bridenthal whose husband, William, is in 
the Navy and Josephine Teaff whose husband, Dr. Joe A. Teaff is 
Lieutenant in the Navy, and Henry Hill, a student in the Arkansas 
University. : 
David F. Hill, a widower, of Bartlesville, Oklahoma and who had 
no children. 7 

Lt. Col. J. Lewis Hill, 2537 Cummings Drive, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, who has just returned from thirty-three months service in 
the European War, to him and his wife Katherine, came one child, 
Jack Hill. 


Mrs. Joe Elam, 127 North Quapaw, Bartlesville, Oklahoma, and to 
her and husband, Joe Elam, came the following children: Mrs. A. 
M. Jones, Greggton, Texas, Mrs. Jack Thurman, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
Martha Joan Elam, Robert Eugene Elam and Donald Aaron Elam, 
of Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 


His wife, Martha C. Hill, died Jume 4, 1944 and is buried at Owasso. 
All of his brothers and sisters are dead except one sister, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Martin, 3502 Parnell Street, Dallas, Texas. All during his adult life ex- 
cept during the last few years when he had retired he was engaged prin- 
cipally in the cattle business. 


He was elected as a Democrat from District 63 in the Cherokee Na- 
tion to the Convention to frame the Constitution for the State of Oklahoma 
and served on the following committees: 


Executive Department 
Privileges and Elections 
Mines and Mining, Oil and Gas 
Manufactures and Commerce 
Public Health and Sanitation 
6. To Raise Funds. 
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In that convention he rendered faithful and patriotic service. During his 
entire life he was a good and law-abiding citizen. 


Durant, Oklahoma 


By Robert L. Williams. 
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GEORGE NORTON BILBY 
1868-1939 


Doctor George Norton Bilby, son of William S. Bilby and his wife, was 
born on March 6, 1868 in Wapella County, Iowa. His mother died while 
he was an infant, and he had no recollection of her. He attended the 
common schools of his native county and completed the high school course 
at Des Moines, Iowa, and graduated from the school of medicine of Louis- 
ville (Kentucky) University in 1894 and came to Oklahoma and engaged 
in the practice of medicine at Cushing and Stroud and removed to Alva 
in 1899 where he continued in the practice of medicine except when at 
the seat of Government in public service, 


He married Alberta M. Stockbarger on Dec. 21, 1898, the daughter of 
Mathias Stockbarger and his wife, Malissa Hall Stockbarger. His wife 
was born Dec. 21, 1872 in Kansas and died May 26, 1940 at Alva, Okla- 
homa; interment at Alva. To them came the following children:— 


Miss Afton Bilby, Alva, Oklahoma, instructor Northwestern State Col- 
lege; 


Paul M. Bilby, Independence, Missouri, Instructor American Aeronau- 
tical Company ,whose wife was Jean Meir; 


Lee S. Bilby, Bellflower, California; and the following grandchildren:— 
Betty Lee Bilby, born March 6, 1925; 

Barbara Dee Bilby, born July 11, 1928; 

George William Bilby, born February 11, 1935. 


He was connected with the following organizations:— Member of 
American Medical Association; Oklahoma State Medical Society; Woods 
County Medical Society; American Railway Surgeons Association; Ameri- 
can Legion; and Kiawanis Club, and the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Alva, Oklahoma. 

In addition to being a member of the Constitutional Convention in 1906 
as a Democrat from District No. 6, he was State Commissioner of Health 
from Jan. 1931 to Jan. 1935. In World War I he was a Lieutenant Medical 
Transport Surgeon. As a member of the Constitutional Convention from 
District No. 6, he served on the following committees :— 


(1) Board of Health in Constitutional Convention, 
(2) Homesteads and Exemptions, 

(3) Labor and Arbitration, 

(4) Public Health and Sanitation, 

(5) Insurance, 

(6) State and School Lands. 


: He died at Hine’s U. S. Veterans Hospital, Hines, Illinois, on Novem- 
ber 26, 1939, and was interred at Alva, Oklahoma. A devoted husband and 
father, fine citizen, faithful public servant, and eminent physician has 


passed on. 


Durant, Giihona 


By R. L. Williams. 
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JOHN LOUIS MITCH 
1850-1926 


John Louis Mitch, son of John Mitch and his wife Mary, was born on 
March 1, 1850, at Lexington, Kentucky. His mother died when he was 
four years old, and four years later, his father died; both parents were 
from Alsace Loraine. 


At the age of twelve without the consent of his guardian, he joined 
the United States service in General Croxton’s Army in some capacity. 
and on February 28, 1863, when he was only thirteen years old he enlisted 
as an orderly. While serving at the Battle of Chickamauga, he was wounded 
from which he recovered slowly. After the War, he secured a place in 
the Internal Revenue Service at Louisville, Kentucky, in which capacity 
he remained until about 1871 when he moved to Rocky Ford, Colorado, 
where he engaged in sheep and cattle raising. 


He came to Oklahoma at the time of the “Run” in 1889 and settled at 
Edmond where he did much for local improvements and was later elected 
mayor. He was cashier of the “Peoples Bank,” the first bank organized 
in the town. He aided in securing the establishment of the Normal School 
at Edmond (now Central State College) and was one of the first mem- 
bers of the Board of Regents for the institution in territorial days. 


For five years prior to the erection of the State, Mr. Mitch was Regis- 
ter of Deeds in Oklahoma County and, during the latter part of that period, 
was a member of the Constitutional Convention, elected on the Democratic 
ticket from District 29. As a member of the Convention that framed the 
Constitution for the State of Oklahoma, he served on the following com- 
mittees: (1) Education, (2) Revenue and Taxation, (3) Insurance, (4) Re- 
vision, Compilation, Style and Arrangement, (5) Schedule. 


He died on February 10, 1926, interment in Oklahoma City. At the 
time of his death, he was in the employ of the School Land Department, 
State Capitol. 


On January 29, 1899, he was married to Lora Daisy Blizzard of Ar- 
cadia, Indiana, who was the daughter of John Wesley Blizzard and his 
wife, Margaret Elizabeth Blizzard. Mr. and Mrs. Mitch were the parents 
of John Louis Mitch, now of Terre Haute, Indiana; and of Mary Margaret 
Mitch, a nurse in Illinois State University Hospital, Chicago, Illinois. 


John Louis Mitch, the subject of this sketch, was a member of -the 
Knights of Pythias, the Democratic Party, and the Christian Church : and 
was a private in Company K, Fourth Regiment, Kentucky Mounted In- 
fantry, U. S. Army, during the Civil War. Under appointment of Governor 
Renfrow, he served as World’s Fair Commissioner from Oklahoma Terri- 
tory in 1893, at Chicago. As a fine citizen and a faithful public servant, 
he will be remembered in the history of the Territory and the State. 
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Minutes of the Quarterly Meeting of the 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS of 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


April 26, 1945 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society convened in the Historical Building, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, April 26, 1945, at 10 a.m., with Judge Robert L. Williams, 
President, presiding, 


The Secretary called the roll which showed the following members 
present: Judge Robert L. Williams, Judge Thomas H. Doyle, Dr. Emma 
-Estill-Harbour, Hon. George L. Bowman, Judge Robert A. Hefner, Mrs. 
Frank Korn, Commander Edward C. Lawson, Mrs. Blanche Lucas, Hon. 
J. B. Milam, Mr. H. L. Muldrow, Judge Baxter Taylor, Mrs. John R. Wil- 
liams, and Dr. Charles Evans, the Secretary. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle made the motion that the absentee members 
be excused as having given good and sufficient reasons for their absence. 
The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


Judge Robert A. Hefner made the motion that the board extend its 
sympathy to Judge Harry Campbell on the recent illness of his wife, The 
motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


The motion was made that the reading of the Minutes of the last 
meeting, held January 25, 1945, be passed subject to be called for consider- 
ation upon request. The motion was seconded and, by unanimous vote, 
carried. 


The following list of applicants for membership was presented: 


LIFE: Paul Clapper, Muskogee; Tom Cooper, Oklahoma City; Frank 
W. Lewis, Durant; John I. Taylor, Mountain View; David M. Warren, Pan- 
handle, Texas. 


ANNUAL: Mrs. William M. Blake, Oklahoma City; Harry F. Brown, 
Guthrie; Mrs. Elizabeth P. Carney, Tahlequah; Ora Della Carter, Oklahoma 
City; D. C. Cavnar, Purcell; Martin D. Cheadle, Horton, Kansas; H. D. 
Clark, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Mona Clark, Idabel; E. D. Cornelius, Wilbur- 
ton; Dr. Marion Donehew, Stratford; Mrs. M. L. Dudley, Hugo; M. L. 
Dudley, Hugo; Mrs. Cliff Elliston, Tulsa; T. H. Farmer, Oklahoma City; 
Mrs. Guy Ford, Sayre; Thomas M. Foster, Norman; A. B. Gideon, Tulsa; 
Wilson V. Glass, Houston, Texas; Mrs. W. A. Goforth, Tulsa; Mrs, Mark 
Henry, Crowell, Texas; Henry W. Hooper, Oklahoma City; Dr. Isaac Wayne 
Hooper, Norman; Howard B. Hopps, Oklahoma City; Richard K. Huey, 
Tulsa; Mrs. Ozetta Jenks, Shawnee; O. D. Lewis, Shawnee; Mrs. O. D. 
Lewis, Shawnee; Walter W. Litz, Buffalo; Mrs. A. F. Ludwick, Morris; 
A. A. McCutchan, Eufaula; Edith Murray Mason, Hillsdale; W. J. Milburn, 
Dallas, Texas; Mrs. J. W. Miller, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Doyle Patchin, 
Oklahoma City; Gertrude S. Phillips, Norman; C. E. Qualls, Oklahoma 
City; Luther F. Rice, Edmond; Mrs. Clarence Robison, Shawnee; L. J. 
Shepherd, Holdenville; Dr. A. H. Shi, Stratford; J. O. Stith, Muskogee; 
J. L. Stuart, Shattuck; Dr. H. A. Sturdevant, Enid; Cpl. Marvin E. Tong, 
Jr., Hays, Kansas; John Ernest Wagner, Chandler; Stephen A. Wallace, 
Denver, Colorado; Mrs. Ruby Mary Walls, Ponca City; H. R. Wiens, 
Weatherford, and Rupert E. Wilson, Oklahoma City. 

Senator Bowman made the motion that the applicants be elected and 
received aS members of the Society in the class as indicated in the list. 
The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 
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The motion was made that Mrs. Mary Locke Archer, of Antlers, be 
made an honorary life member of the Oklahoma Historical Society. The 
motion was seconded and passed by unanimous vote. 


The report of the Treasurer of the Society was submitted and on 
motion, duly seconded, by a unanimous vote was received and filed. 


The reports of the Secretary and members of the staff, on motion 
duly seconded, by unanimous vote were ordered received and filed. 


Mrs. Anna B. Korn made the motion that the Board adopt the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


Whereas the Honorable William G. Stigler, of the Second Congressional 
District of Oklahoma, has introduced a bill in the Congress of the United 
States known as HR Bill 1281 to authorize the coinage of a fifty cent 
piece in commemoration of the life and work of the late Will Rogers; 


And be it Resolved by the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society that they go on record as approving same with the recom- 
mendation that the bill do pass and a copy of this resolution be spread 
upon the minutes of this meeting and a copy sent to Congressman Stigler. 


The motion was seconded and the resolution was adopted by unanimous 
vote of the members present. 


The motion was made that the Board express its appreciation for the 
portraits of Judge Robert A. Hefner and General Patrick J. Hurley. The 
motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


A framed picture of Mr. Roly Canard, Creek Chief, was presented to 
the Society by his wife, Mrs. Roly Canard. 


Dr. Harbour made the motion that the Society accept this gift with 
appreciation and thanks to the donor. The motion was seconded and passed 
by unanimous vote. 


Mr. H. L. Muldrow presented to the Society, on behalf of Mr. Sam A. 
Calhoun of Oklahoma City, a copy of Indian Affairs: Laws and Treaties, by 
Charles J. Kappler (vol. III), and a copy of Morals and Dogma of Freemasonry 
presented on behalf of the Scottish Rite Bodies of the Valley of South 
McAlester. 


The motion was made that these gifts be accepted with appreciation 


and thanks to the donors. The motion was seconded and carried by unani- 
mous vote. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle made the motion that Mr. Sam H. Davis be 
elected to the position of Building Custodian, beginning July 1, 1945. The 
motion was seconded by Dr. Harbour. 


: The motion was made that the rules be suspended and the Secretary 
instructed to cast a unanimous vote by the members present, The motion 
Was seconded and a unanimous vote cast in favor of Mr. Davis and he 


was declared elected custodian of the Historical Society Buildi in 
July 1, 1945. y ng to begi 


The President appointed the following: Judge Robert A. Hefner, Chair- 
man; Judge Baxter Taylor, and Mrs. Anna B. Korn, as a committee to 
consult with members of the committee on the part of the D.A.R. in re- 
gard to the Colonial book cases to be built by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution in the Oklahoma Historical Society Library. 


There being no further business the motion was made b 
; ; y Judge Baxter 
Taylor that the meeting be adjourned subject to the call of the President. 
The motion, duly seconded, carried by unanimous vote. 


Robert L. Williams, President, 


residing, 
Charles Evans, Secretary - 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Oklahoma Historical Society: 


I hereby request that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society elect me to Annual, Life, membership in the 


Society. In order to expedite the transaction, I herewith send the 


required fee $ 
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The historical quarterly magazine is sent free to all members. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP due (no entrance fee), one dollar 
in advance. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee (free from all dues thereafter), 
$25.00. Annual members may become life members at any time 
upon the payment of the fee of twenty-five dollars. This form 
of membership is recommended to those who are about to join 
the Society. It is more economical in the long run and it obviates 
all trouble incident to the paying of annual dues. — 


All checks or drafts for membership fees or dues should be 
made payable to the order of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, 
Historical Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


I nominate for membership in the Oklahoma Historical So- 


ciety: 


l. 


Name 


Address 


. Name 
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. Name 


Address 


. Name 


Address 


Dues: Annual membership is $1; life membership is $25. The 


Oklahoma Historical Society sends The Chronicles of Oklahoma 
to its members. 


Nominated by: 


Address 
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THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested 


- in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 


May 26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 


_ Motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 


collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
be considered for publication by the editors and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 


search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 


history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 


~~ 


ciety Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


and for librarians. The annual dues are $1.00 and include 


a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 
sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 
may be secured. upon the payment of $25.00. All dues and 
correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical So- 


